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From the first move the result was 
certain. Careful planning had its 
reward. 

Just as carefully does International 
plan to bring you the finest flours it is 
possible to make. Its milling operations 
are marked by skill and care which starts 
when the wheat is still growing. 


International’s field men send in speci- 


Sr and experience always count. 
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iT THAT WAY 


mens of wheat to its laboratory for an- 
alysis, and the results allow International 
to buy the choice wheats needed to give 
flours of uniformly perfect baking 
quality. 


This careful planning is carried right 
through until International’s “Bakery- 
Proved’”* flour reaches your bakery, as- 
suring you a product that makes your 
loaf the “best loaf in your market.” 


* TRADE MARK 
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Beers of 73,355,000 BUSHELS of MODERN CONCRETE STORAGE 
IN OUR TWENTY-NINE YEARS 






































EMEMBER the joke-book character who could 
not repair his leaky roof in the rain and did not 
need to fix it in dry weather? Lots of folks feel that 
way about their manufacturing plants. When profits 
are poor they feel they can’t afford improvements and 
when profits are high they do not need a better plant. 


We firmly believe that anytime—rain or shine—is 
a good time to make a flour mill or any other manufac- 
turing plant as efficient as possible. 


Planning for efficient production is just as impor- 





tant now as ever. Jones-Hettelsater engineers can help 
you obtain the lowest production costs. Nearly 30 years 
of experience in designing and building for the flour, 
feed, cereal and grain industries give them an unmatched 
knowledge of what’s right and what’s wrong. 


J ONES J hicmeuiis Ciliates Company 


‘Designers and Builders for Willers and the American Grain Trade 
1911 Baltimore Avenue KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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Centennial Flouring Mills Co. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BUILDING 
SEATTLE 4, WASHINGTON 


DOMESTIC and EXPORT MILLERS 


6,000,000 BUSHELS 
COUNTRY AND TERMINAL STORAGE 


; GOLD DROP PIE and COOKIE FLOUR 
g F ‘ PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 
4 . CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 

. | Matis BBLUESTEM and HARD WHEAT BAKERS FLOURS 
{TM oS et aes cee DEALERS IN 

: = én ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 


NEW SPOKANE MILL... ONE OF THE WORLD'S MOST MODERN 


es AT SPOKANE + WENATCHEE « RITZVILLE = 





















PORTLAND 





HE largest and most modern flour mill 

and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 

storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 

els, together with more than one hundred elevators 

and wareh in the choi milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher’o Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sgkaTTILg, U.S.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
OLIFF H. MORRIS & OO. Eastern REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, New York Crry 








ESTABLISHED 1865 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 





General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon 
Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KiLTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York 

















WESTERN MILLING Co. 


MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT FLOUR 
BLUESTEM—PATENT FLOUR 
FINEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT PATENT FLOUR 
General Offices: Walla Walla, Washington 








’ * EXPORT FLOUR INSURED ALL RISKS BY 


The SEA INSURANCE CO., Ltd. 


OF LIVERPOOL 


insuranceon ion «6s C MH OUBB & SON 














Policies of this Company United States Managers Grain Merchants :: Flour Millers 
are held by leading millers 90 John Street New York PORTLAND, OREGON, U.S.A. 
Allente, Georgie Chicago, tt — », Call. ; 7,000,000 Bushels Terminal Storage 


We Specialize in Malting Barley 

















DIXIE-PORTLAND FLOUR CO. 


ARKANSAS CITY FLOUR THE HIGGINSVILLE DIXIE-PORTLAND 
MILLS CO. FLOUR MILL FLOUR MILLS 


Arkansas City, Kansas Higginsville, Missouri Richmond, Virginia 
Capacity 14,000 Sacks Daily 
SOUTHERN OFFICES: Memphis, Tennessee 


One Ideal source of supply for all your flour needs 


FAMILY * BAKERS * CRACKERS « CAKE 
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The POLAR BEAR label represents 
the best in milling skill and the best in 
fine wheat . . . but it also represents half 
a century in which the 
management of this com- 
pany has made POLAR 
BEAR quality the matter 
of FIRST importance. 





FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT~-1899 








” Oldest Established Manufacturers of 














JUTE and COTTON BAGS 
IN CANADA 
THE CANADIAN BAG COMPANY 
“The Choice of the Finest Hard Wheats | LIMITED 
Belek Gavaial socmmesty alae cer 2 : 
niin ennend uukaik wean 5% Head Office: MONTREAL, QUE. 
J DULUTH UNIVERSAL MILLING CO. iia, 





Duluth, Mi 





Factories: 
LAKESIDE MILLING COMPANY, Ltd. MONTREAL, QUE. 
“BLOSSOM of CANADA” “YORK” “NORDIC” TORONTO, ONT 
Cable Address: LAKESIDE TORONTO, CANADA 2 























Moissy quality of your loaf is 
protected when you rely on 


. os se po the uniformity of SILK FLOSS 

BREAD AND CAKE a ee and SANTA FE TRAIL. Uni- 
jie form top flour quality depends 

oe on the selection of the finest 

a nasties #4 wheats as they are marketed each 
harvest and careful storage of 
KANSAS MILLING CO. these choice lots for later mill- 
ing. That is where the wheat 


buying skill and large storage 


WICHITA, KANSAS facilities of this company count 


so importantly. 
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Easy to STORE 
Easy to POUR 


AES 
Wier) 


DELTASEAL: Reg. U.S, Pat, Off, 
& > 


This attractive, low-cost package not only gives your flour sales- 
inviting display in stores, but also helps keep customers sold on 
your brand after they’re home. 

Women like Deltaseal Bags because the square-pack bag rests 
well on pantry shelves, and the Deltaseal spout makes it easy to 
pour direct from the bag without spilling. 

Your Bemis representative will be glad to show you how Deltaseal 
Bags and the Deltaseal Packaging System can help you increase 
flour sales. Get in touch with him now. 


Ary sd ‘ 
An ‘4 95 ee 
& 49 
'N sizes FROM? 


“AMERICA’S NO. 1 BAG MAKER” 


Baltimore © Bolse © Boston * Brooklyn « Buffalo * Charlotte « Chicago « Cleveland « Denver « Detroit « East Pepperell » Houston * Indianapolis « Jacksonville, Fla. « Kansas City * Los Angeles « Lovisville « Memphis « Minneapolis 
Mobile © New Orleons © New York City * Norfolk « Okichome City * Omoha © Peoria « Phoenix « Pittsburgh © St. Louis * Salina » Salt Lake City + San Francisco * Seattle + Vancouver, Wash. « Wichita « Wilmington, Collf. 
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DM 5 iLled - ith “good” Hour! 
































I -H flours are good flours because we 
are determined to produce them that way 
. . . because we have the proper facilities 
for wheat storage, milling and laboratory 
work .. . because we have the skilled per- 
Ae rer mene pepe Sales sonnel who can do the job. I-H flours will 


out aay ethane ren tees arbi 
ers National Advertising Program d . . 
o a finer baking job for you. 


THE ISMERT-HINCKE MILLING COMPANY 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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‘SPRING WHEAT 
-FLOURS 


Maple Leaf {| 
Cream of the West | 


Castle 


Nelson 





Maple Leat Milling Co. Limited. 


Head Office: TORONTO, ONTARIO 


CANADA’S 
LARGEST FLOUR MILLERS AND EXPORTERS 
Cable Address “MAPLEFLOUR” 


Port Colborne Mills—Capaéity- 26,000 owt. Daily 





WINTER WHEAT | 
FLOURS 


Monarch 
Crescent. 


Canary Corn Meal 


Hillcrest Rye Flour 































IT’S IN THE RECORD 


SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
ROLLED OATS 


OATMEAL 


Robin Hood Flour 


Mills Limited 












Export Flour 
INSURANCE 


‘*All Risks’’ 


Special Service to Flour Mills on 
Export and Domestic 
Ocean and Lake Insurance 
and Transportation 


Forty-Five Years’ Experience in 
Export Flour Handling 


Western Assurance 
Company 


TORONTO, CANADA 


F. C. Thompson Co., Ltd. 


Agents 
Royal Bank Bldg., Toronto, Canada 

















We offer 
our own 
processed Expeller 
LINSEED 

OILCAKE MEAL 


Fast Delivery 


TORONTO ELEVATORS 


LIMITED 
Toronto Canada 














ARNOLD 
sie ses 
STERLING 


Mills and Sells 


“Thoro-Bread” 


(Diastatically Balanced) 


A very fine, strong, altogether 
uniform and dependable flour 


ARNOLD MILLING CO. 
STERLING, KANSAS 











COATSWORTH & COOPER 


Grain and 
Feeds 


Exporters 
TORONTO, CANADA 





The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
MINNEAPOLIS *® MINNESOTA 








CEREAL CUTTERS 
Kipp-Kelly Rotary Granulators 
Standard the world over for cutting 
small grains, wheat, hulled oats, etc. 
KIPP-KELLY LIMITED 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada 








Canadian Wheat, Oats and Barley 


Over 600 Elevators in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. 


UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD. 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 





[SULLIVAN & KENNEDY 


Members: Toronto Board of Trade 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange 


Flour. Feed. Seed Grain. Screenings. 
Our Specialty: Alfalfa Meal 








TORONTO 1, CANADA 
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FOR UNIFORM 
‘PERFORMANCE 


Sturdy and unchanging as its famous 
namesake, KANSAS PYRAMID 
flour has the virtue of dependable 
uniformity day after day. A real 
| quality medium patent, you can 

count on KANSAS PYRAMID to 
show unvarying mixing tolerance, 
fermentation and baking response. 
For this outstanding flour is firmly 
based on careful selection of the 
finest hard winter wheats. 





THE WILLIS NORTON COMPANY Wichita, Kansas 
















FLOUR 


Quality Millers Since 1879 
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Miter MNP 
7 ees enienes & SONS 


LIMITED, 


GRAIN MERCHANTS, SHIPPERS and EXPORTERS 
ESTABLISHED 1857 
e HEAD OFFICE — WINNIPEG, CANADA e 
Domestic & Export Offices 


MONTREAL « TORONTO ¢ WINNIPEG « VANCOUVER & OTHER 
PRINCIPAL CITIES IN CANADA — CABLE ADDRESS “ JAMESRICH” 
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FOR BAKERS 


Cake Flour 








GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 


Successors to Wolverton Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 

Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“GREAT STAR” “WOLF”’ “KEYSTONE” 
ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CANADA 


“SILVERKING” 
Cable Address: ‘“Wo.macs”’ 








Standard of Quality 


NOBLESVILLE MILLING COMPANY 
INDIANAPOLIS 9, INDIANA 
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QUALITY UNIFORMLY 


Cable Address 
“HASTINGS” 
Montreal 


. O , 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, 





HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 





MAINTAINED SINCE 1887 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 


‘Sa 
Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


, Mills at 
Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 


WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
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HONEY BEE 
NATIONAL | 
WHITE SWAN | 
—Ideal Bakery Flours — , 
Wheat storage capacity means more to a flour 
miller—and to a flour buyer, too—in these days 


than ever before. For it is only during the harvest 
movement of the new crop that a miller can lay 
away ample supplies of wheat of top baking quality. 
Government price supporting activities absorb most 
of the crop later on. That's why the large wheat 
storage facilities—2,500,000 bus. right at the mill— 
are reflected in the extra fine baking qualities of the 


flours from this mill. 








ALVA ROLLER 
MILLS 


Division of Flour Mills of America, Inc. 











ALVA, OKLAHOMA 
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CASH WHEAT OFF 19c MAY 31: 
FLOUR PRICES TO LOW LEVEL 


Lack of Storage Space, Plus Prospects for New Crop 
Are Main Factors in Declining Prices; CCC 
Inactivity Added to Weakness 


KANSAS CITY — Wheat prices 
broke sharply this week in anticipa- 
tion of large supplies of new crop 
hard winter wheat and inadequate 
open terminal elevator space. 

A sharp break in cash premiums 
and weakness in futures prices May 
31, showed a decline of nearly 19¢ 
bu. at the maximum in ordinary 
wheat at Kansas City. The decline 
was one of the sharpest in history 
and matched some of the spectacular 
leclines that took place after World 
War I. 

The drop brought wheat and flour 
ices back to the lowest level since 
OPA ceilings were removed July 1, 
1946. Prices, however, are not as low 
as in OPA days. 

Flour prices followed wheat down- 
ward. Family flour prices were 
marked down 25@30¢ and bakery 
flour 30@40¢ sack May 31. Prices 
were still about $1 sack over OPA 
ceilings. 

The decline was not unexpected. Its 
severity was partly the result of the 
semi-squeeze in May wheat futures, 
which tended to keep old crop prices 
at high levels until the May future 
went off the board and forced some 
cash wheat buying for delivery pur- 
poses. Had it not been for the May 
situation the decline would have come 
sooner and would have been more 
gradual. Adding to the weakness was 
the fact that the Commodity Credit 
Corp. stopped buying wheat after the 
May future expired. 

Following the sharp break May 31, 
CCC resumed its buying interest and 
announced that it was accepting of- 
fers on wheat on an in-store basis 
for immediate delivery of. warehouse 
receipts. The agency’s action .gave 
the market some strength, although 
there was no immediate . indication 
as to the prices at which CCC. would 
purchase. Some time ago Washing- 
ton officials stated that the govern- 
ment agency would buy a substantial 
amount of wheat in June. 

The wheat decline early this week 
followed several days of sagging mar- 
kets last week and brought a total 
drop of 3612¢ bu. since May 25, a pe- 
riod of five trading days. 

Wheat values dropped below the ex- 
pected new crop loan level of approxi- 
mately $2.19@2.20, Kansas City, and 
on May 31 were about 25¢ below the 
expected loan at Kansas City while at 
Gulf points, Texas wheat was of- 
fered for sale at about 38¢ below the 
expected anticipated loan basis there. 
Wheat for July delivery at Kansas 
City sold May 31 at 33¢ under the 
projected loan. These values, in rela- 
tion to loan wheat, are far lower than 
maximum discounts below last year’s 
loan figure during the peak of har- 
vest movement last summer. Last 
year’s bottom on ordinary No. 1 hard 
winter at Kansas. City was $2.05, 
reached Aug. 2, 19¢ below the loan. 

The trade was speculating this 
week on the subject of CCC future 
buying plans. There was some expec- 





tation that the agency would resume 
purchasing soon in order to hold price 
levels near the loan basis. 

The buying policy followed by 
CCC is likely to be a major influence 
on prices during the harvest move- 
ment. If new crop prices are allowed 
to remain far below loan levels, it 
will encourage growers to _ place 
their wheat with the government 
rather than sell it during harvest 
time. 

Scattered cars of new crop Texas 
and Oklahoma wheat are reaching 
terminal markets but movement in 
volume is not expected for a week 
or more. Enid, Okla., had three cars 
of new wheat May 31 and Ft. Worth 
47. One was received at Kansas City, 
the first of the year there. Current 
estimates are that wheat will get 
started in southern Kansas counties 
about June 10. 
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.ansas City Market Breaks Sharply © 





Crop forecasts continue to predict 
record yields for Texas and Okla- 
homa and a Kansas crop second only 
to the huge 1947 outturn. Private 
crop estimates recently have exceed- 
ed the latest government forecasts 
by susbtantial margins. 


Meanwhile a shortage of available 
storage space, particularly at ter- 
minal markets, has created fears of 
a substantial pile-up of new wheat 
in the country. As a result the Asso- 
ciation of American Railroads put 
into effect a partial embargo on 
shipments .to terminal markets. 
Wheat that is for sale may be 
shipped, but wheat for storage must 
have a bill of lading endorsement 
showing that space is available at 
destination. 





BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


AUXILIARY HOLDS PARTY 


PITTSBURGH, PA. — The 16th 
birthday party of the Ladies Auxil- 
iary of the Retail Master Bakers’ 
Association of Western Pennsylvania 
was held May 18 at the Carousel. 





Mrs. Mary Knaus and Mrs. Olga 
Knaus, Knaus Bakery, Mrs. Mary 
Rabold, Rabold Bakery, and Mrs. 


Josephine Allsen, Swift & Co., were 
on the committee. Mrs. Albert Plan- 
itzer, president of the auxiliary, pre- 
sided at the dinner. 





Operatives Elect O. J. Zimmerman, 
L. E. Collier at Annual Meeting 


TORONTO—O. J. Zimmerman, as- 
sistant director of manufacture, Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, was 
elected president of the Association 
of Operative Millers at the organi- 
zation’s annual convention held at 
the Royal York Hotel May 22-26. He 
succeeds R. W. Bouskill, Western 
Ganada Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Win- 
nipeg. ; 

Elected to succeed Mr. Zimmer- 
man as vice president of the organi- 
zation was L. E. Collier, Arrow Mills, 
Inc., Houston, Texas. H. H. Trapp, 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minneap- 
olis, was reelected to his 16th term 
as treasurer of the organization. 

Donald S. Eber, Kansas City, was 
reappointed secretary by the execu- 
tive committee. 

Attendance at the convention to- 
taled 802, exceeding the off-the-record 
pre-convention estimates of many 
members who thought that the com- 
bination of an eastern city plus the 
present quiet period in the milling 
industry would cut attendance. 

The program again this year con- 
tained many reports that reflected 
the sustained research and develop- 
ment program in milling technology. 
Manufacturers of milling machinery 
and equipment cooperated in staging 


FIRST NEW OKLAHOMA 
WHEAT HARVESTED 





25 in Cotton County. The wheat was 
delivered to an elevator at Randiett, 
24 miles north of Wichita Falls, Tex- 
as. It tested 59 Ib. bu. and yielded 
approximately 20 bu. an acre. 


. 


an excellent exhibit of their newest 
products. 

The executive committee voted to 
hold the 1950 convention at Hotel 
Jefferson, St. Louis, Mo., probably 
during the first week of May. 

A complete report of the conven- 
tion will appear in the Milling Pro- 
duction Section of The Northwestern 
Miller issue of June 14. 


Administration 
Clears Way for — 
Wheat Pact Action 


WASHINGTON — Administration 
leaders have given the green light 
to consideration of the International 
Wheat Agreement by the Senate if 
no substantial opposition develops 
and it appears that the treaty can 
clear the Senate without extended 
debate. If such opposition does ap- 
pear, however, the Senate leader- 
ship has announced that the pact 
will be sidetracked for more vital 
phases of the administration pro- 
gram. 

Reports that the wheat pact has 
only a 50-50 chance of approval are 
discounted, being attributed to in- 
spired stories from official quarters 
designed to alert the government 
sponsors to the utmost activity and 
allay any possible trade opposition. 

Herman Fakler, vice president of 
the Millers National Federation, 
opened conversations with U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture officials this 
week over the use of subsidy pay- 
ments to expedite wheat flour move- 
ments under the wheat agreement if 
adopted. Grain trade officials have 
had similar conversations with USDA 
on the same subject. 

(Developments in the export sub- 
sidy program are reported in a story 
on page 11.) 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BELGIUM SEES RETURN OF 
WHEAT TO PRIVATE TRADE 


LONDON—Effective Aug. 1, Bel- 
gium expects to return wheat to the 
private trade, provided the Inter- 
national Wheat Agreement is ratified 
by the signatory countries. 

The wheat pact was approved by 
the Belgian Senate earlier in May. 











CCC Acquires 13,742,273 Bu. 
Grain Through Price Support 


WASHINGTON — Grain procure- 
ment by the Production and Market- 
ing Administration slowed down to a 
walk last week as the government 
continued to obtain supplies from loan 
defaults. However, the agency re- 
entered the flour market to meet 
commitments for the French occu- 
pation zone of Germany with pro- 
curement of 242,700 sacks of whole 
wheat flour. Further small require- 
ments for white flour are expected to 
be sought this week by PMA. 


The official text of the PMA’s week- 
ly procurement announcement fol- 
lows: 


The Commodity Credit Corp. 
bought 14,113,956 bu. wheat, barley, 
grain sorghums, rye and corn during 
the period from noon of May 20 
through May 27. This quantity includ- 
ed 13,742,273 bu. wheat, barley, corn 
and grain sorghums acquired under 
price support. Flour bought last week 
totaled 242,700 sacks (404,500 bu. 
wheat equivalent). 

Purchases of wheat last week in- 
cluded 1,280,100 bu. through the Kan- 
sas City office, 500 through Minne- 


apolis, 20,000 through Chicago, and 
8,611,330 through Portland. Corn pur- 
chases of 124,399 bu. were made 
through Kansas City. 

Cumulative purchases since July 1, 
1948 (through May 27, 1949), total 
517,648,874 bu. wheat, corn, barley, 
rye, oats and grain sorghums, and 13,- 
672,400 sacks (29,832,216 bu. wheat 
equivalent) flour. Purchases of whole 
grain included 121,468,716 bu. wheat, 
barley, corn and grain sorghums ac- 
quired under price support. 

Last week’s purchases and cumula- 
tive purchases were ds follows: 





July 1, '48, to 
May 20-27 May 27, 1949 
, Bushels 

1, SRY eer 9,911,930 7392,178,315 
Flour (wheat 

equivalent) -.... 404,500 29,832,216 

ED. inn 2-0 0s Bowe 3,331,693 721,828,696 

Grain sorghums ... 599,926 26,387,193 

TO. «bron sé bowcms be 146,108 5,390,807 

CEE.» sew de chevcets: -  gepete 4,740,960 

GE Venere tkve ved 124,399 167,122,903 

,Totals nme haf *14,518,456 **547,441,090 

tRevised. 


*Includes 9,686,430 bu. wheat, 124,399 bu. 
corn, 3,331,518 bu. barley and 599,926 bu. 


grain sorghums acquired under price sup- 
port. 

**Includes 102,310,351 bu. wheat, 4,254,710 
bu. barley, 1,005,512 bu. corn and 13,898,143 
bu. grain sorghums acquired under price 
support. 
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Farm Groups Back Private Trade 
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JOIN NGTC IN REQUESTING PRIVATE 
HANDLING OF WHEAT PACT EXPORTS 


Assurance Sought that CCC Will Not Monopolize Exports Under 
World Wheat Agreement; Sales Ability of 
Trade Recognized 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Washington Correspondent of 
The Northwestern Miller 


WASHINGTON—Top level discus- 
sions have already taken place 
among officials of the National Grain 
Trade Council, representatives of 
leading farm organizations and lead- 
ing government sponsors of the In- 
ternational Wheat Agreement to in- 
sure that exports under that docu- 
ment—if approved by the U.S. Senate 
—will not be monopolized by the 
Commodity Credit Corp. in govern- 
ment-to-government deals. 


Not only have the old-line farm or- 
ganizations expressed concern over 
the threat of nation-to-nation trad- 
ing, but active interest has blossomed 
from large cooperative. groups. The 
common purpose of the NGTC and the 
farm leaders in this matter discloses 
a new harmony of interest which is 
predicted as a forerunner of mutual 
good in other affairs. 


When the Senate Foreign Relations 
Sub-committee under the chairman- 
ship of Senator Elbert Thomas (D., 
Utah) held hearings on the wheat 
agreement recently, grain trade offi- 
cials made no personal appearance, 
although when the agreement was 
proposed a year earlier they fought 
the proposal vigorously. At that time 
it was feared that the agreement was 
the entering wedge whereby the gov- 
ernment would permanently inter- 
vene in the wheat export field. Part 
of this opposition arose from the con- 
dition that the negotiators of the 
rejected agreement failed to seek the 
advice and opinions of the private 
grain trade. 


Advisors Chosen 


When the negotiations on the wheat 
agreement were renewed this year the 
U.S. government named E. J. Grimes, 
Cargill, Inc., and H. E. Sanford, Con- 
tirferftal Grain Co., chairman of the 
NGTC, as trade advisors. Both of 
these representatives stressed the im- 
portance of private trade initiative 
in disposing of the foreseen surpluses 
which have been slowly developing. 
They expressed the fear that unless 
the private trade sales facilities 
through agents spotted in foreign 
markets were effectively utilized the 
U.S. farmers would be at a disadvan- 
tage. 

The efficiency of CCC as the mo- 
nopoly exporter in a world short of 
bread grains was not challenged, but 
these experienced world grain traders 
expressed concern over the ability 
of the government to do the neces- 
sary selling job for U.S. grown wheat 
when other exporting areas came 
back in the export business. This con- 
dition now appears at hand and seems 
to be confirmed by the earnest wish of 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
to have an assurance of a place for 
the U.S. in world wheat markets 
through the adoption of the pact. 

The present agreement and addi- 
tional statements made by Charles F. 
Brannan, secretary of agriculture, es- 


pouse the use of private grain ex- 
porters in carrying out our obliga- 
tions under this agreement, but so 
far there has been no clear statement 
of policy and there have arisen some 
doubts in the minds of farm leaders 
of government intentions. Farm lead- 
ers, as a matter of fact, are now 
showing leadership in assuring that 
if the agreement is proposed that the 
exports of wheat shall be in private 
trade channels. 

When the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee reported on the agree- 
ment to the 80th Congress it pub- 


lished letters from Albert Goss, mas- 
ter of the National Grange, and Allen 
Kline, president of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation, urging that 
private grain trade leaders be brought 
into further discussions of this type of 
international commodity pact. Now 
they again are offering aid in insuring 
that the aims of the agreement be 
effected through private exports. 
The NGTC submitted a statement 
to the Senate Foreign Relations Sub- 
committee which has completed its 
public hearings on the new agree- 
ment. In this statement the council 
cites the inherent interest of the 
grain trade in any measure which will 
insure export volume of the size pro- 
vided in the agreement now under 
study by Congress. The statement re- 
news the position already taken by 
Mr. Grimes and Mr. Sanford that 
since world wheat surpluses lie ahead 
the need of the aggressively U.S. ex- 
port sales force is essential to the 
interest of U.S. agriculture. Buyers 
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of grains, the statement says, are 
becoming restive under U.S. export 
policies and appear to prefer free- 
dom of markets, and foreign private 
importers are now looking to other 
supply sources, particularly in the 
case of coarse grains. 

The NGTC statement sums up the 
situation as follows: 

“We believe all of us recognize the 
importance of reversing this position. 
We need foreign distributors push- 
ing our farm products enthusiastical- 
ly. Private exporters and government 
must team up in a job of real sales- 
manship. 

“The wheat agreement obligations 
assumed by importing nations can be 
helpful. But our prices must not be 
frozen in a rigid subsidy formula. We 
must have subsidy agreements oper- 
ating through private exporters in a 
flexible and competitive manner. 

“It is our intention to join forces 
with farm groups and the.government 
to work out an effective procedure. 

“In this way it is hoped that we 
may maximize exports, take forward 
steps in freeing world trade and so 
help to promote harmony among na- 
tions.” 





Most of European Continent Gets 
Rain; Some Crop Improvement Seen 


LONDON — Rain, which extended 
over most of the continent of Europe 
during the last 10 days of May, 
brought about a change for the better 
in the condition of the crops. Pro- 
ducers are now more hopeful of 
achieving satisfactory yields and if 
the weather remains favorable to ag- 
riculture during the next few critical 
weeks, the total yield of bread grains 
in Europe will not be as low as was 
feared a month ago. 

Estimates published in France 
forecast a wheat crop of 257,600,000 
bu. which is somewhat less than last 
year’s final figure of 280 million bush- 








Helen Gervais 


NAMED SECRETARY—Helen Ger- 
vais was elected secretary of the 
Flour Millers Export Assn. at the 


annual meeting of the group in Chi- . 


cago, May 8. Miss Gervais former- 
ly served as administrative assistant 
to Martin Smith, general manager of 
the association. Mr. Smith resigned 
that position effective June 1. 


els. The opinion expressed by pro- 
ducers and traders is that the posi- 
tion might have been much worse if 
beneficial rains had not come in time 
to save the situation. The rye crop 
will also be down from last year, but 
again, the losses will not be as se- 
rious as was formerly thought. Italy, 
another danger spot in the European 
picture, has forecast an increased 
yield this year in spite of the dam- 
age sustained from the drouth. An 
outturn of 240 million bushels, equiv- 
alent to approximately 65% of re- 
quirements, is now forecast, a figure 
which represents a slight increase 
over last year’s official figure of 220,- 
800,000 bu. Present conditions re- 
main favorable. 


U.K. Crops Benefit 


The crops in the U.K. have bene- 
fited from the steady rain of the 
past few days and major fears sub- 
sided when a downpour of torrential 
proportions saturated the country- 
side May 23 through 26. Reserves 
of moisture are being built up rap- 
idly and the position is favorably 
commented upon. The outturn in 
western Germany, as a result of the 
improved moisture conditions, may 
be as good as that achieved last 
year providing, of course, conditions 
remain favorable. Reports from Spain 
and Portugal are more optimistic 
than of late while conditions in Bel- 
gium and Holland are favorably re- 
ported upon by observers. Even the 
moisture parched countries of east- 
ern Europe have benefited from 
rain and the outlook is slightly more 
favorable in the areas concerned. 
Southern Russian reports also men- 
tion the benefit arising from good 
rainfall. 

Figures now released by the Greek 
authorities confirm that the yields of 
wheat and rye will be much less than 
those obtained last year. Present 
forecasts. indicate. that wheat may 
produce 22,800,000 bu., compared 
with the figure of 28,320,000 bu. 
achieved last year. Rye will also be 
down with an outturn of 1,280,000 
bu., which is 200,000 bu. lower than 
last year’s result. Accordingly, it is 





expected that the call for imports 
will be even greater during 1949-50 
than in the previous year. 

Rain has also been heavy in North 
Africa and some damage is reported 
from Tunis as a result of floods and 
hailstorms. There is no reason, how- 
ever, to alter the previous optimistic 
forecasts from this territory. 

Summarizing the European posi- 
tion, experts stress that much can 
happen between now and harvest 
time. If the rainy weather continues 
too long, the crops will be harmed 
and the next danger signal will be 
the lack of sunshine and high tem- 
peratures during the weeks preced- 
ing and during the harvest. The 
progress now reported could be 
checked by unfavorable conditions 
and it must be stated that it is never 
safe to make forecasts, about crops 
in Europe until they are harvested. 

v 
Total Output Below 1948 

WASHINGTON — European crop 
conditions, as of mid-May, continue 
to point to a total crop production 
below that of the favorable 1948 sea- 
son but considerably above that of 
the drouth year, 1947, according to 
the monthly survey of the Office o' 
Foreign Agricultural Relations, U.S 
Department of Agriculture. 

General rains in late April and th« 
first half of May benefited crop: 
materially but in a few areas o! 
southern Europe they did not occu 
until after some crop deterioratior 
had taken place and in others did not 
fully offset the dry winter and early 
spring. 

In northern and western Europe 
the condition of crops generally con- 
tinues excellent but some reduction 
in the grain acreage has occurred in 
the U.K. and Ireland and conditions 
in France are less favorable, par- 
ticularly for-coarse grains, than they 
were a year ago. This may result in 
a slight reduction in crops in this 
area compared with 1948. 

In central Europe, crop conditions 
generally are below a year ago be- 
cause of less than average rainfall. 
In western Germany a decline in 
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Subsidies on Flour Exports Studied 











F. F. Henry 


GMI DIRECTOR RETIRES—Frank 
F. Henry, 39 years a director of the 
Washburn-Crosby Co., and General 
Mills, Inc., resigned recently. Mr. 
Henry joined the Washburn-Crosby 
Co. as Buffalo agent in 1893 at the 
age of 28. Ten years later he was 
named manager when the company 
built a mill there. The directorship 
followed in 1910, and when General 
Mills, Inc., was organized in 1928 Mr. 
Henry became one of the original di- 
rectors, serving in that capacity ever 
since. 





breadgrain production is expected 
because of unfavorable weather and 
some shift to coarse grains. South- 
ern European countries report that 
there was considerable deterioration 
of crops before the April rains and 
production prospects, especially for 
winter grain were reduced. 

Dry weather during the fall and 
early spring has hindered plantings 
and retarded crop growth in eastern 
European countries except Hungary, 
where conditions were much better 
than a year ago and larger acreages 
have been seeded. On the other hand 
in the Soviet Union spring planting 
is progressing well and winter grains 


NEWSPAPER ARTICLE FEA- 
TURES PILLSBURY FAMILY 


MINNEAPOLIS — The Pillsbury 
family and its history was the sub- 
ject of a two-page feature article in 
the Minneapolis Sunday Tribune, 
May 29. The article traced the de- 
scendants of Gov. John Sargent Pills- 
bury and his nephew, Charles Alfred 
Pillsbury, down to the present day, 
listing the contributions of the gov- 
ernor and other Pillsburys to the 
political and milling history of Minne- 
sota. In addition to playing a large 
part in the founding of Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., and making Minneapolis 
the milling center of the world, 
Charles Alfred spent 10 years in the 
state senate. Philip W. Pillsbury, 
‘president of the milling company 
since 1940, is a grandson. The family 
teok part in promoting the growth of 
the University of Minnesota and 
has been prominent in many local 
civic projects. 
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are in good condition. Inadequacy of 
subsoil moisture is still a common 
complaint over most of southern and 
eastern Europe. 

Several of the larger grain-produc- 
ing countries are reporting a bread- 
grain acreage no larger and in some 
case somewhat smaller than in 1948, 
while only a few of the smaller coun- 
tries show some expansion of wheat 
and rye acreage. As a result, there 
appeared to be a decline in the total 
breadgrain acreage. The acreage of 
coarse grain on the other hand may 
increase. Some decline in the potato 
acreage may be offset by an increase 
in the acreage of sugar beets. Sev- 
eral countries also have reported 
some increase in the acreage planted 
to oilseed crops and winter damage 
to such crops was slight. Pasture con- 
ditions in northern and western. Eu- 
rope are generally reported in very 
good condition but in other parts the 
low winter and spring rainfall has 
reduced pasture and hay crops. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF L!FE—— 

ADDITION UNDER WAY 

WRIGHT, KANSAS—A 250,000-bu. 
addition to the Wright (Kansas) Co- 
operative Exchange Elevator is being 
built by Chalmers & Borton of 
Hutchinson. When completed the to- 
tal capacity operated by the cooper- 
ative will be 750,000 bu. 








PLAN DESIGNED TO COMBAT 
CANADIAN FLOUR COMPETITION 


Milling Industry Representatives Scheduled to Meet With 
U. S. Department of Agriculture 
Officials This Week 


WASHINGTON —A meeting this 
week between representatives of the 
U.S. milling industry and Depart- 
ment of Agriculture officials may 
provide the means whereby the do- 
mestic milling industry can combat 
the competition of Canadian flour in 
Latin American markets. This ses- 
sion is for the purpose of approving 
plans for subsidy payments on flour 
exports under the _ International 
Wheat Agreement, which is waiting 
action by the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee. USDA officials are 
hopeful that some. agreement can be 


reached on this subject of subsidies . 


quickly, since the invasion of his- 
torical U.S. flour markets in Latin 
America by Canadian flour mills is 
disturbing USDA officials as well as 
the milling industry itself. 
Discussions with USDA officials 
were started this week by Herman 





Embargo on Grain for Storage 


Ordered by AAR in Southwest 


WASHINGTON — The Association 
of American Railroads announced 
May 25 a limited embargo on grain 
shipments in the winter wheat belt, 
effective June 1. 

The action affects only grain con- 
signed for storage. It is aimed, the 
association said, at preventing con- 
gestion and undue delay of boxcars 
at grain storage points. 

The association explained that (1) 
—storage facilities in the belt now 
are more than one half full with 
grain held over from last year and 
(2)—the harvest of a near bumper 
crop of winter wheat is starting. 

The embargo will cover Kansas, 
Nebraska, Colorado, Missouri, Okla- 


homa, Texas (except the ports of 
Galveston, Houston and Port Ar- 
thur), Council Bluffs, Iowa, and East 
St. Louis, Il. 

No permits are required under the 
embargo but grain shippers must 
certify on the bill of lading or re- 
consignment order that arrange- 
ments for storage have been made. 
Grain moving to market for sale is 
not affected. 

The AAR acted after conferences 
with Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion officials. At both the association 
and the commission offices, it was 
emphasized that the embargo order 
is designed to aid the orderly move- 
ment of the big crop to storage 
points. 





Al E. Wiehn Elected President 
of Retail Bakers’ Association 


MILWAUKEE — Al “E. Wiehn, 
Wiehn’s Bakery, Cleveland, was 
elected president of the Associated 
Retail Bakers of America during the 
afternoon session May 24 of the as- 
sociation’s 3lst anniversary conven- 
tion at the Hotel Schroeder here. 

John Benkert, Benkert Bakeries, 
Inc., Long Island City, N.Y., presi- 
dent of the association for the past 
two terms, was named chairman of 
the board of directors, succeeding 
Charles Koch, Koch’s Bakery, St. 
Louis. 

Other association officers elected 
were Louis J. Dudt, Dudt’s Bakery, 
Pittsburgh, first vice president; B. E. 
Godde, Godde’s Pastry Shoppes, Bat- 
tle Creek, Mich., second vice presi- 


dent, and Al Kruse, Wigwam Bakery, 
Tulsa, Okla., third vice president. 
John H. Kleczewski, Kleczewski’s 
Bakery, Chicago, was returned as 
treasurer. 

Directors elected for a three-year 
term were: William F. Thie, Virginia 
Bakery, Cincinnati; Bernard E. 
Nehls, Nehls’ Bakery, Chicago; Rol- 
and Aaker, Central Bakery, Mon- 
tevideo, and William Schonleber, 
Aunt Jennie’s Bake Shop, Roches- 
ter, N.Y. 

Those named for a two-year term 
were: Hugo Ebmeyer, Ebmeyer Bak- 
ery, Montrose, Cal.; Karl Finkemeier, 
Finkemeier’s Bakery, Kansas City, 
Kansas; Paul M. Baker, Jenny Lee 
Bakery, Pittsburgh, and Albert Hau- 
ser, Hauser’s Bakery, St. Louis. 


Fakler, vice president of the Millers 
National Federation, concerning the 
subsidy question. Grain trade officials 
have had similar conversations with 
the USDA. 

USDA officials have expressed the 
opinion that the subsidy plan can 
consist of regular announcements of 
the rate of subsidy that would be 
available for a _ stipulated period, 
thereby giving mills an opportunity 
to book business in that time. 


Grain Trade Preference 


This type of subsidy announcement 
would not be acceptable to grain ex- 
porters, however. The grain trade 
would prefer to bid to CCC for a sub- 
sidy against proposed shipments of 
wheat. The grain exporters say that 
they must conceal the rate of sub- 
sidy from importers and competitive 
exporting nations if the export busi- 
ness is to be become truly competi- 
tive. Grain trade observers believe 
that with increasing grain surpluses 
throughout the world it will be nec- 
essary to invoke all the sales tech- 
niques of the outposts of the private 
grain trade to obtain business. This 
could not be done, they say, if the 
buyers and competitive exporting na- 
tions were to have access to the rate 
of the U.S. wheat subsidy under 
terms of the wheat agreement. 

However, while there might appear 
to be a surface conflict between the 
subsidy ideas held by grain and flour 
exporters it is not seen as a prob- 
lem which cannot be composed with- 
out friction between the two groups. 

Further encouragement to milling 
industry interests may also be found 
in the action by Congress which 
halted the economy drive on the Eco- 
nomic Co-operation Administration 
appropriation bill. The House appro- 
priations committee slashed the ECA 
budget request by more than 660 
million dollars but the House over- 
rode its committee and restored vir- 
tually all of the cut through author- 
ization to spend the appropriated 
amount in a shorter period of time 
than originally requested for the full 
amount. 

Competition Seen 


Another matter of importance to 
domestic mills is that of financing the 
U.K.-Canadian wheat contract. If 
ECA funds are not available for that 
purpose and the U.K. is forced to pay 
in sterling for part of the contract, 
it is seen that this would drive Can- 
adian mills into other export markets 
where they would compete with the 
U.S. for dollars. It is feared that un- 
der such conditions Canada might 
become a sharp price competitor both 
in flour and grain markets. It is en- 
couraging to note that front office 
officials at USDA are not insisting 
that ECA stop the financing of the 
U.K.-Canadian contract for the com- 
ing year and unless unforeseen op- 
position develops in some other sec- 
tor it is likely that ECA will resume 
its financing arrangements on this 
contract. 
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PREMIX PLANT, GRAIN STORAGE 


ELEVATORS INCLUDED IN SALE 


Purchase Will Replace Flour Milling Capacity Lost by 
Colorado Firm Recently—Transaction Seen 
as “Mutually Beneficial” 


DENVER—The Colorado Milling & 
Elevator Co., Denver, will purchase 
the flour milling properties of Omar, 
Inc., Omaha, Neb. 

Fred W. Lake, president of the 
Colorado company, announced this 
week that an agreement had been 
signed providing for the purchase of 
the flour mill, prepared cake and roll 
mix plant, grain storage elevator and 
feed mill and miscellaneous related 
properties at Omaha, Neb., and the 
flour mill and grain storage elevator 
at Denver. 

The amount of consideration in- 
volved in the sale was not made pub- 
lic. : 

The Omar company will confine its 
business to its large interests in the 
house-to-house bakery field. 

Mr. Lake said the purchase of the 
Omar properties would replace the 
flour milling capacity the Coloraflo 
company recently lost by fire at Dodge 
City, Kansas, and by the closing of 
two obsolete mills at Fort Collins, 
Colo., and St. Anthony, Idaho. In ad- 
dition, the purchase afforded an op- 
portunity to enter the field of pre- 
pared cake and roll mixes for house- 
hold use, Mr. Lake said. 


Mutual Benefit Cited 


W. J. Coad, president of Omar, Inc., 
stated in Omaha, that “This trans- 
action is mutually beneficial.” 

“Since flour is now freely available 
again, we no longer need these mills 
and elevators to supply our bakeries,” 
he said. “We.have been expanding our 
house-to-house bakery business for 
several years and now operate in 28 
locations in Nebraska, Wisconsin, 
Iowa, Illinois, Indiana and Ohio. We 
now have under construction 20 new 
buildings in these states and are 
plannjng an additional building in 
Omaha. 

“From now on our company will 
concentrate on further development 
of the house-to-house bakery busi- 
ness.” 

The purchase of the Omar flour 
mills will add 6,000 sacks to the daily 
milling capacity of the Colorado Mill- 
ing & Elevator Co., bringing the cur- 
rent flour milling capacity of the com- 
pany to 38,800 sacks. The firm ranks 
sixth in capacity among milling com- 
panies in the U.S., owning 17 flour 
mills in Colorado, Idaho, Kansas, Mis- 
souri, Utah, and now, Nebraska. 

The Colorado company also oper- 
ates extensive grain storage facilities 
totaling 13,075,000 bu., of which 6,- 
900,000 is composed of country eleva- 
tor properties and the remainder mili 
storage. The addition of the Omar ele- 
vator properties will increase this by 
1,600,000 bu. at the mills. 

The company also is acquiring a 
feed mill at Omaha in the transaction. 
The Colorado firm already operates 
feed mills in Colorado and California, 
selling its feeds under the brand name 
of “Ranchway.” 

The Colorado Milling & Elevator 


Co. was organized in 1885 by the late 
John K, Mullen and his associates. A 
young miller who treked westward 
seeking his fortune, Mr. Mullen lo- 
cated in Denver in 1883 and joined in 
the building of the Hungarian Flour 
Mills there. In the years that fol- 
lowed, he effected a consolidation of 
a large number of milling properties 
in Colorado and adjoining states. Un- 
til May, 1943, these properties were 
operated by his heirs, who sold their 
controlling interest to the Union Se- 
curities Corp. when the present com- 
pany was formed. 

Present properties of the company 
are located in 150 cities and communi- 
ties in Colorado, California, Idaho, 
Iowa, Kansas, Missouri, Nebraska, 
Oregon and Utah. 
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Omar, Inc., was founded by W. J. 
Coad as the Omaha Flour Mills Co. 
and built a flour mill in Omaha in 
1917. In 1936 a 1,500-sack unit was 
built in Denver and operated as Omar, 
Inc., a business style which eventual- 
ly was adopted for the entire com- 
pany. 

In 1925, Omar entered the bakery 
business, “to expand the market for 
Omar flour and to take advantage of 
the opportunity represented by the 
trend away from home baking,” ac- 
cording to a company-written history 
of the organization. The first two bak- 
eries, in Indianapolis and in Colum- 
bus, Ohio, were acquired in Novem- 
ber, 1925. In 1926 and 1927 bakeries 
were built in Milwaukee and Omaha, 
respectively. In 1943, one was pur- 
chased in Hamilton, Ohio, and the 
bakery operations of the firm have 
been expanded steadily since that 
time until the company’s bakery op- 
erations now are located in 28 cities. 


———BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NAMED DIRECTOR 
MONTREAL—Norman Davis, vice 
president, Ogilvie Flour Mills, Ltd., 
has been appointed a director of Con- 
solidated Bakeries of Canada, Ltd. 








British Grain Men Urge Rebuilding 
of Grain, Flour and Feed Reserves 


LONDON—Prior to the outbreak 
of war in 1939 the British govern- 
ment, acting through its Food De- 
fense Plans Department, later to be 
renamed the Ministry of Food, and 
operating in concert with members 
of the grain and flour trades, built up 
reserve stocks of wheat. When war 
did break out, country stored reserves 
amounted to about three months’ sup- 
ply. Old buildings, halls and even 
corn exchanges were used as stores. 
A suggestion was made to erect open 
air dumps in the London parks but 
this was ruled out because of the 
possible difficulties of moving stocks 
to deficient areas in the event of the 
dislocation of transport as a result 
of enemy air attack. 

Frequent use and replenishment 
kept the reserves in good condition, 
but considerable quantities were lost 








PINNED — William G. Kelly, a re- 
gional sales manager and grandson 
of the founder of the William Kelly 
Milling Co., Hutchinson, Kansas, re- 
ceives the pin ef his office as presi- 
dent of the Hutchinson Junior Cham- 
ber of Commerce from John Crutch- 
er, past president. Mr. Kelly was 
elected to this position last month. 


when bombing was intensified. One 
report, current in the early days of 
the war was that stocks of flour, 
stored in a glass covered building 
were rendered unusable either for 
humans or animals because of the ad- 
mixture of glass smashed by blast. 

Although the warclouds over Eu- 
rope lifted with the ending of the 
Berlin blockade, independent traders 
are now agitating for the rebuilding 
of British grain and flour reserves 
as an integral part of Britain’s de- 
fense system. Members of parliament 
are being lobbied for their support 
and one vital argument, used ef- 
fectively, is that Britain’s present 
reserves are well under the three- 
month supply figure operative in 
1939. 

Technical difficulties precluded the 
building up of reserves of other ce- 
reals at the beginning of the war 
although feed men were actively en- 
gaged in making plans when hostili- 
ties were declared. Immediate sink- 
ings of cargo vessels during the first 
few months caused heavy losses of 
feed grains and British livestock pro- 
ducers were put in a precarious posi- 
tion. The animal feed officials were 
inundated with requests‘ for assist- 
ance in obtaining supplies but mass 
killings of stock had to be ordered. 

One man threatened to drive 3,000 
hogs to Whitehall unless he was pro- 
vided with feed, while cases of in- 
dividual hardship were numerous. The 
British authorities are not likely to 
be caught in a similar position again 
and already several thousand tons 
are held at reserve dumps in all parts 
of the country, although their purpose 
is to safeguard the ration in the event 
of a failure of the bulk purchasing 
missions now operating abroad. 

Reports indicate, however, that the 
question of safe keeping has not yet 
been solved and the stocks have been 
badly damaged by damp and insect 
pests. ' 








France, Latin 
American Nations 
Purchase Flour 


A scattering of export bakers’ flour 
sales to Latin America and additional] 
purchases by the French buying mis- 
sion constitute the only export work- 


‘ings this week. The decline in wheat 


values in the Southwest added to 
the confusion of. quoting export flour 
prices, and current quotations going 
out to Latin American connections 
show a variation of as much as 50@ 
60¢ a sack. 

Eighty per cent extraction types 
of export flour have not shown the 
decline in price that bakery straight 
grades have because higher extrac- 
tion types continue’in short supply. 

Mills and exporters shared’.in the 
business with the French during the 
past week. Early last week that 
country acquired several small lots 
of .70 ash flour in the range of 
$4.18@4.20, Gulf. This week .addi- 
tional amounts were purchased at 
around $4.20, Gulf. The French mis- 
sion declared they have procured ap- 
proximately 110,000 sacks of flour 
for June shipment out of the Gulf 
and this will be about all they will 
buy for the time being. 

Latin American sales included 2 
considerable amount of Canadian 
wheat milled in bond which was pur- 
chased by Cuba, and several lots cf 
winter wheat flour bought by Co- 
lumbia, Venezuela, Costa Rica and 
Guatemala. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


INTERSTATE SALE OF NEW 
“SOYBEAN” BREAD SOUGHT 


ALBANY, N.Y.—The State Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has announced 
through C. Chester DuMond, commis- 
sioner, that it will ask the federal 
government to permit interstate sale 
of a new bread containing 6% soy- 
bean flour. 

Under proposed federal regulations, 
bread containing more than 3% of 
this flour would not be permitted in 
interstate commerce under the name 
“bread.” However, Mr. DuMond said 
that during the last year the State 
Mental Hygiene Department had de- 
veloped a type of bread with the 
higher percentage of soybean flour 
that has been served to patients in 
state mental institutions which has, 
he said “improved nutritive value.” 

Mr. DuMond said he had requested 
L. A. Maynard, director of Cornell 
University’s School of Nutrition, to 
appear at the hearings on bread 
standards now being held in Wash- 
ington. 











BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PROMOTIONS ANNOUNCED 
BY COLORADO MILLING 


DENVER—George H. Work has 
been appointed vice president and 
manager of labor relations and J. 
Lawson Cook has been named ist- 
ant vice president of the Coiorado 
Milling & Elevator Co., Denver. The 
appointments were announced by 
Fred W. Lake, president of the com- 
pany, following a meeting of the 
board of directors of the firm May 27. 
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Private Handling 
of Pacific Loan 
Wheat to Continue | 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has discarded 
the plan to channel all wheat ob- 
tained by the Commodity Credit 
Corp. under loan defaults in the 
Pacific Northwest through the North 
Pacific Grain Growers Cooperative, 
at least for this year, according to 
responsible USDA officials. 

Loan default wheat which has been 
moving through private trade ter- 
minal outlets to export will con- 
tinue to be handled in this manner, 
this official asserts. However, he left 
unanswered the outlook for another 
year when a government storage 
program might include the develop- 
ment or financing of export terminal 
storage facilities by the government 
under its storage program. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST CROP 
IMPROVEMENT MEETING SET 


WALLA WALLA, WASH. — The 
sixth annual meeting of the Pacific 
Northwest Crop Improvement Assn. 
will be held June 17 at the Marcus 
Whitman Hotel in Walla Walla. 

E. H. Leonard, president of the 
Preston-Shaffer Milling Co., Walla 
Walla, will welcome the members 
when the meeting starts at 10 a.m. 
A business session will follow, at 
which the reports of officers will be 
presented. Louis Pifer, Jones-Scott 
Co., Walla Walla, is’ treasurer; R. O. 
Fletcher, field secretary, and Paul 


453.4 Million Bu. 
Wheat Left May 1 
for All Purposes 


WASHINGTON—The quantity of 
wheat remaining for milling, export 
or carry-over as of May 1 amounted 
to 453.4 million bushels, according 
to a compilation by the market news 
service of the Production and’ Mar- 
keting Administration. This compares 
with a total of 532 million bushels 
as of April 1. (Note: The April 1 
compilation published in The North- 
western Miller was erroneously cred- 
ited to the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, instead of the PMA. The 
two agencies use different base pe- 
riods on some items, which results in 
some variation in certain categories.) 

The PMA’s latest compilation of 
wheat supplies and distribution is 
shown in the accompanying table. 
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G. Ostroot, General Mills, Inc., Port- 
land, president. 

The report of the smut control 
committee will be presented by H. 
C. Anderson, extension editor at 
Washington State College, and new 
cultural studies of wheat in Wash- 
ington will be discussed by the proj- 
ect leader. 

The afternoon will be devoted to a 
forum discussion of the Pacific North- 
west wheat breeding and testing pro- 
gram, led by Mr. Fletcher. A meeting 
of the board of directors and advisory 
will conclude the gathering. 


———-_BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


H. E. Sanford Asked 
to Take FitzGerald 
Post Temporarily 


WASHINGTON—With .D. A. Fitz- 
Gerald making ready for a two-week 
field survey of conditions in western 
Europe, he has asked H. E. Sanford, 
West Coast Continental Grain Co. 
executive and chairman of the Na- 
tional Grain Trade Couricil, to take 
over supervision of the office of food 
supply director in* his absence. 

Previously Mr. Sanford has served 
as consultant on grain matters to Dr. 
FitzGerald with W. W. Hyde, export 
executive of Cargill Inc. 

These trade representatives made 
the arrangements for the return of 
the export business to private trade 
handling, an arrangement which was 
interrupted in December, 1948, when 
the present administration was re- 
turned to office in the November 
elections. Mr. Sanford’s tenure here 
is not expected to last more than a 
few weeks during the FitzGerald ab- 
sence, but it will not surprise in- 
formed quarters if in that period 
there is a renewal of discussions to 
return the coarse grain export busi- 
ness to free enterprise channels. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GETS K. C. BOARD POST 


KANSAS CITY—E. W. Thomas, 
International Milling Co., Hutchin- 
son, Kansas, was elected to the Kan- 
sas City Board of Trade board of 
directors May 31. Mr. Thomas man- 
ages the Hutchinson office of the 
Shellabarger Mill & Elevator Co., 
unit of the International company. 
His offices are located at 801 Wiley 
Bldg. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LirFEe—— 


TO BUILD ELEVATOR 

HEALY, KANSAS—The Farmers 
Cooperative Elevator has announced 
plans for the construction of a new 
100,000-bu. elevator here. Johnson- 
Sampson Construction of Salina has 
the contract. The structure will be 
built of concrete and will be com- 
pleted by September of this year. 


SUPPLIES (million bushels) 























1942-46 1948-49 

Average 1947-48 Preliminary 
«+++ 889.1 83.8 195.9 
-+++ 1,026.9 1,367.2 1,288.4 
Shae 26.1 1 1 
eee 1,442.1 1,461.1 1,484.4 
cone eam 288.1 200.0 
wee» 964.0 1,163.0 1,284.4 
soon G8 555.8 520.4 
ieee 93.7 260.5 310.6 
cess §©600.3 816.3 831.0 
coca’ Spaz 346.7 453.4 


*Includes an estimate for breakfast food, which is not included in the quantity of 
wheat milled for flour. In the 1942-46 average, 53 million bushels of wheat used for indus- 
trial alcohol are also included. Use of wheat for alcohol in 1947-48 and for this season 


to date was small. 


tIn addition to grain exports, flour, including semolina and macaroni, was exported 
in the equivalent of 117.7 million bushels during July-April this season, compared with 
151.3 million the same months last season and 74.1 million the 1942-46 average. Exports 
based on Census Bureau reports, except April, 1949, which is estimated. 
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L. J. Finn 


BEMIS PERSONNEL CHANGE—Ernest B. Roberts has announced his 
retirement as manager of the Bemis Bro. Bag Co. paper mill and multiwall 
bag factory at Peoria, effective July 1. He plans to continue with the 
company in charge of pulp and rope purchasing with headquarters at 
Peoria. L. J. Finn, now assistant manager at Peoria, has been appointed 
to succeed Mr. Roberts as manager. Mr. Roberts joined Bemis in 1911 
and immediately began a survey for the location of a paper mill. He chose 
Peoria as the site, was in charge of construction and acquiring equip- 
ment, and when the building was completed in 1913, he was made mill 
manager. He is a member of the Technical Association of Pulp and Paper 
Industry. Mr. Finn stated with Bemis in the engineering department at 
St. Louis in 1914, later entering sales work and for several years travel- 
ing in Mexico. In 1925 he was transferred to the Peoria multiwall paper 
bag plant as sales manager, and was appointed assistant manager in 1935. 





Wheat Improvement Field Day 
Expected to Draw Many Bakers 


KANSAS CITY—Final plans have 
been completed for the sixth annual 
Kansas Wheat Improvement Assn. 
Field Day to be held June 17 at the 
Paul Uhlmann farms near Overland 
Park, Kansas, Jess B. Smith, presi- 
dent of the association, has an- 
nounced. 

“An outstanding program has been 
arranged for those attending the 
field day,” according to Mr. Smith. 
“The activities planned are designed 
to be both useful and interesting to 
everyone attending.” 

Estimates of the expected attend- 
ance for the event have been boosted 
for a second time following the an- 
nouncement by M. Lee Marshall, 
chairman of the board of Continental 
Baking Co., New York, and treasurer 
of the American Bakers Association, 
that the ABA will hold a meeting in 
Chicago on the day preceding the 
field day. A large group of baking 
executives, including all members of 
the board of governors of the asso- 
ciation, will travel to Kansas City 
following the meeting to take part 
in the field day activities, it is re- 
ported. 

Record crowds for the event are 
forecast by field day officials. Last 
year’s large attendance is expected 
to be topped by a substantial mar- 
gin. In addition to the bakers’ dele- 
gation, there will also be a large rep- 
resentation from the grain interests, 
the milling industry, college and ex- 
periment stations and the farmers. 

Names of some 20 of the top lead- 
ers in the baking and allied industries 
who will accompany Mr. Marshall 
from the Chicago meeting to the Kan- 
sas Wheat Improvement Field Day, 
include George Coppers, president, 


National Biscuit Co.; H. B. Cunning- 
ham, executive vice president of the 
National Biscuit Co.; E. A. McLaugh- 
lin, vice president of the Ward Bak- 
ing Co.; F. F. Kleinmann, buyer for 
the Ward Baking Co.; Farrar Til- 
ney, buyer for the General Baking 
Co.; Fred W. Pfizenmayer, buyer for 
the Continental Baking Co.; Herbert 
Wurtz, buyer for Kroger Co.; Horace 
Erickson, Kelly-Erickson Co.; Earl 
O. Schnetz, president of Old Home 
Bakers, Harold W. Kilpatrick, presi- 
dent of Kilpatrick Bakeries; Ralph 
D. Ward, president of Drake Bak- 
eries; John T. McCarthy, president of 
the Jersey Bread Co.; Joseph A. Lee, 
vice president of Standard Brands, 
Inc.; Albert Fleischmann, vice presi- 
dent of Standard Brands, Inc.; Frank 
Miller, James E. Bennett & Co.; 
Harry W. Zinsmaster, chairman of 
the American Bakers Assn.; Arthur 
Vos, Jr., president of the American 
Bakers Assn.; Gerard Williams, chair- 
man of the American Bakers Foun- 
dation; Louis E. Caster, chairman 
and president of the American In- 
stitute of Baking, and Howard O. 
Hunter, executive vice president of 
the American Institute of Baking. 
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HUTCHINSON BOARD 
POSTS NOMINATIONS 


HUTCHINSON, KANSAS — V. S. 
Davis, Western Terminal Elevator 
Co., and D. B. Frazee, Security Ele- 
vator Co., have been nominated for 
president of the Hutchinson (Kan- 
sas) Board of Trade. The election is 
scheduled for June 7. 

H. T. Hansen and H. C. Jenning- 
ers are nominees for vice president. 
Seven directors also are to be chosen. 
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FLOUR SALES DIP AS BUYERS 


AWAIT ADJUSTMENT IN PRICES 


Sales Totals Reduced in Principal Milling Centers; Orders 
Placed Mainly for Fill-in Purposes; 
Buyers Display Caution 


With flour buyers intent upon hold- 
ing down inventories while waiting 
for more stability in wheat prices, 
sales of flour during the past week 
were reported somewhat reduced at 
the principal milling centers. The 
pick-up in sales that developed the 
previous week carried over to the 
early part of last week, but business 
then lagged again. Many of the trans- 
actions, particularly for family flour, 
were concluded on a price-date-of- 
shipment basis, indicative of the cau- 
tious attitude of bakers and jobbers. 
The most extensive business trans- 
acted during the week consisted of 
orders for two to three-week supplies 
by some chain bakers. 


PMA BUYS WHOLE 
WHEAT FLOUR 


Export flour sales were limited 
last week to a quantity of whole 
wheat flour bought by the Produc- 
tion and Marketing Administration 
in the Southwest and several fair- 
sized lots of 80% extraction booked 
by the French buying mission. PMA 
took 242,700 sacks of whole wheat 
at $4.47 Gulf, for June shipment to 
France. The French buyers were re- 
ported to have paid $4.18@4.23, later 
withdrawing from the market be- 
cause of a lack of offerings. This flour 
also is to be shipped in June. The 
government purchase was the first 
by PMA in several months. 


SOUTHWESTERN SALES 
REDUCED FURTHER 


Sales in the Southwest declined 
further last week as buyers came in- 
to the market only for nearby re- 
quirements. Sales for the week aver- 
aged 39% of capacity, compared with 
42% the preceding week and 35% a 
year ago. A few bakers, including 
several chains, purchased supplies for 
two or three weeks. Declines in the 
wheat market have governed the ac- 
tion of flour buyers in keeping pur- 
chases at a minimum. Smaller buy- 
ers showed little interest, and the 
only business consisted of orders on a 
price-date-of-shipment basis. Family 
flour business was fair, but jobbers 
are reducing inventories. 


EASTERN BUYERS 
LIMIT INVENTORIES 


Flour buyers at Buffalo continue 
to cover only nearby needs. All are 
waiting for new crop developments, 
in which there is a great deal of in- 
terest. Production is off, although 
milling - in - bond operations have 
helped somewhat. Low inventories 
are the rule for bakers. Sales of 
flour in the metropolitan New York 
area followed the established pat- 
tern of small lots for immediate or 
quick shipment. Although stocks on 
hand are light, bakers are not yet 
ready to book new crop flour from 
the Southwest as prices vary great- 
ly. 

Fairly active inquiry was report- 
ed at Boston when prices dipped to 
the low point of the week, and some 
orders were received for immediate 
shipment or early June delivery. 
However, demand fell off when prices 
rebounded. Bakers report that bread 
sales have been low, although sweet 
goods sales are even more limited. 


Flour buying continues on a limited 
scale at Philadelphia, but mill repre- 
sentatives are hopeful of a resump- 
tion of business as bakers’ stocks are 
reportedly very low. Buyers have no 
confidence in prices and are booking 
only for current requirements. Pitts- 
burgh bakers continue to purchase 
flour only as they need it for current 
production, and offerings of new crop 
flour so far have failed to stir much 
interest. Family flour sales picked up 
somewhat. 


SPRING BUSINESS 
SHOWS DECLINE 


Sales by spring wheat mills held 
up fairly well the early part of last 
week, but fell off later,-with the re- 
sult that the total. was below that 
of the previous week. Sales of spring 
wheat flour in the Northwest aver- 
aged 57% of capacity, compared with 
67% the previous week and 40% a 
year ago. Business consisted of scat- 
tered carlots to bakers in need of 
supplies and to jobbers, all for quick 
shipment. With grocery chains and 
distributors holding inventories to a 
minimum, family flour sales continue 
rather slow. Most orders are on a 
price-date-of-shipment basis. Ship- 
ping directions picked up, and pro- 
duction averaged 64% of capacity in 
the Northwest, compared with 59% 
the preceding week and 83% a year 
ago. 


SALES IN CENTRAL 
STATES IMPROVE 


Sales volume of flour in Chicago 
increased last week, although there 
was no change in the policy of buyers 
to book only immediate needs. A few 
scattered sales of larger quantities 
than have been usual recently were 
reported. Family flour trade remained 
indifferent. Directions are fair. Very 
little new flour business is reported 
in St. Louis, with the trade remain- 
ing on the sidelines awaiting the new 
crop. Shipping directidns on old or- 
ders are good. Bakers are filling 
their needs with small-quantity or- 
ders and a scattering of single car- 
lots for 30-day delivery. 

The tendency of buyers to limit 
purchase to the smallest lots possible 
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reduced flour sales at New Orleans. 
No interest is shown in forward book- 
ing of new crop flour, all buyers re- 
questing the quickest possible ship- 
ment. Bakers report slow business, 
with the decline in sweet goods sales 
cutting demand for soft wheat flours 
considerably. 


PACIFIC N.W. TRADE 
REMAINS QUIET 


The flour market continues quiet 
in the Pacific Northwest, with mills 
operating on greatly reduced sched- 
ules. Some Philippine business was 
reported in the offing, but the vol- 
ume is not héavy. 


FLOUR PRODUCTION 
SHOWS A DECREASE 


Flour production shows a decrease 
of 160,374 sacks from the preceding 
week. Output of the mills reporting 
to The Northwestern Miller, repre- 
senting 71% of the total flour pro- 
duction in the U.S. amounting to 
2,860,918 sacks compared with 3,021,- 
292 in the previous week arid 3,773,- 
730 in the corresponding week of a 
year ago. Two years ago the figure 
was 3,616,980 and three years ago 
1,595,600. Production increased 44,000 
sacks in the Northwest while produc- 
tion declined 35,000 sacks in the 
Southwest, 33,000 irf Buffalo, 128,000 
in the Central and Southeast and 
9,000 in the North Pacific Coast. 
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DEMAND FOR MILLFEED 
OFF; PRICES DECLINE 


—<>— 
Small Lots for Immediate Shipment 
Ordered; Mixers Substitute 
Cheaper Ingredients 








Millfeeds hit a slump last week, 
and prices are down $4@6 ton. The 
limited demand centers on supplies 
for immediate shipment. Even with 
production curtailed, millfeed offer- 
ings are in excess of trade require- 
ments. Feed mixers are reported 
using cheaper substitutes in place of 
millfeeds, including low grade wheat. 

Formula feed prices in the South- 
west were reduced up to $3 ton last 
week, due to a more or less general 
decline in ingredient prices. Corn 
and alfalfa meal were exceptions to 
the downward trend, while oats, mill- 
feed, linseed meal and soybean meal 
were leaders in an easier market 
course. 

The demand for formula feed con- 
tinued very good in the area, and 
mills were hard pressed to keep up 
with orders. Overtime production has 
been resorted to because so many 





Durum Granulars Sales Limited; 
Hand-to-Mouth Buying Continues 


Durum granulars sales continue 
slow, with manufacturers of maca- 
roni products taking supplies only 
on a hand-to-mouth basis. Demand 
for macaroni products is limited, and 
manufacturers are operating on re- 
duced schedules. 

Futures quotations on durum 
wheat were stronger, and cash prices 
also advanced, the premium for fancy 
milling quality durum ranging to 30¢ 
over the July future. Receipts of cash 
wheat are very scarce, with much of 
the grain going into Commodity Cred- 
it Corp. storage on loan default. 

Durum granulars prices are up as 
a result, ranging $5.20@5.25, bulk, 
Minneapolis: However, discounts of 
20@30¢ sack are being offered for 





near-by shipment by mills seeking 
running time. 

Durum wheat prices delivered at 
Minneapolis, May 28, were as follows: 
Fancy 2 Hd. Amb. or better. .$2.30% @2.32% 
Choice 2 Amber or better.... 2.20% @2.25% 
Choice 3 Amber or better.... 2.17% @2.22% 
Medium 2 Durum or better.. 2.14% @2.22% 
Medium 3 Durum or better.. 2.10% @2.16% 

DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 


Durum products output as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller by mills repre- 
senting approximately 100% of the total 
U.S. durum capacity, in sacks with com- 
parisons; percentages of capacity based on 
six-day week: 


6-day wk. Wkly. % 

No. ca- pro- of ca- 

mills pacity duction pacity 

May 22-28 .... 9 208,800 116,811 56 
Previous week. 11 242,400 *123,953 61 
May 8-14 .... 12 265,600 135,372 53 
Year ago ..... 12 255,600 251,719 98 
Crop year 

production 

July 1-May 28, 1949 ............ 8,646,299 
July 1-May 29, 1948 ............ 11,519,340 


May 31, 1949 





The index of wholesale feed- 
stuffs prices for the country as 
a whole, compiled by the Pro- 
duction and Marketing Admin- 
istration stood at 222.9 as of 
May 24, down 7 points for the 
week. The feed grain index was 
192.5, up 3 points. 











of the feed buyers at the present 
time are asking for the earliest ship- 
ment possible. Feed plants ran on 
an average of five to six days last 
week and sufficient orders are on 
most mill books to run the plants 
at least through to the middle of 
this week. 

Although the accent in poultry 
feed demand is on growing mashes, 
sizable orders for starting feed and a 
good amount’ of laying mash orders 
had been received last week. Hog 
and dairy feed sales are not as 
large, good pasture conditions being 
the reason for declining sales of 
these types of feed. 

Feed demand fell off somewhat in 
the Northwest this week as prices 
slid downward. Dealers generally are 
cautiously holding off, and orders 
that come to feed manufacturers usu- 
ally are specified on a price-date-of- 
shipment basis. 

Sales of turkey feeds remain 
good, in contrast with sales of other 
types of feeds. The turkey crop is 
large, and the need for rations con- 
tinues. While demand for poultry 
concentrates is steady, feed manu- 
facturers say the quantity moving 
out is not up to expectations. Sales of 
hog feeds also are reduced, and the 
lush pastures available to dairy farm- 
ers have limited dairy feed sales con- 
siderably. 

The lack of demand for dairy ra- 
tions using soybean and linseed meals 
is considered one of the major fac- 
tors in weakening the meal markets. 
Heavy production of linseed meal, 
the result of the crushers’ special con- 
tracts which utilize government flax 
stocks, also has helped depress meal 
prices. Although offerings of soy- 
bean meal are relatively light, prices 
on that commodity also are lower. 

Millfeed production by mills in the 
Northwest, the Southwest and at 
Buffalo, representing 75% of the 
combined flour milling capacities of 
those areas, amounted to 43,470 tons 
last week, according to figurts com- 
piled by The Northwestern Miller. 
Production for the current week com- 
pares with an output of 44,100 tons 
in the week previous and 54,641 tons 
in a similar period a year ago. Crop 
year production to date totals 2,509,- 
330 tons as compared with 2,705,321 
tons in the corresponding period a 
year ago. 

————BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 

DEMONSTRATION PLANNED 

TOLEDO, OHIO—A demonstration 
on sweet goods, Danish pastry and 
pies will be sponsored by Swift & 
Co. in co-operation with the North- 
western Ohio Master Bakers Assn. 
here June 8. L. A. Allsen, staff mem- 
ber of Swift’s research bakery, will 
conduct the demonstration. 


——“BSREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


FIRE DESTROYS ALLEN 
MILLING FIRM PLANT 
WADESBORO, N.C.—The Allen 
Milling Co. plant here was destroyed 
by. fire recently with a loss esti- 
mated at $100,000. Lightning fired 
the bleck-long wooden structure. A 
large store of flour was destroyed, 
ttogether with a brick warehouse. 
Considerable damage was suffered by 
two grain elevators. 
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Cash Wheat Prices Tumble 
At Start of New Crop Harvest 


Sharp Break at Kansas City Following Three Days of 
~ Weakness, July Future Carried Down. 


A drastic break in cash wheat 
prices at Kansas City May 31 fol- 
lowing the extended week-end was 
one of the most violent slumps in re- 
cent months. The setback was not en- 
tirely unexpected since it came with 
the beginning of harvest of the new 
crop. 

Last week many of the markets ex- 
perienced a period of settling and by 
midweek cash prices had regained 
some of their losses of.the week be- 
fore. 

Most of the wheat receipts during 
the week were being applied on Com- 
modity Credit Corp. contracts with 
the result that open market offer- 
ings were limited in spite of the large 
movement. There was some demand 
from mills as a result of a slight im- 
provement in flour trade. Arrivals to- 
taled 14% million bushels for the 
week. 


Rains Reported 

Rains in Texas and Oklahoma 
where harvesting is in progress had a 
firming influence on the winter wheat 
markets. Announcement of an interim 
loan rate to cover early movement of 
winter wheat also helped to firm the 
market. 

Cash wheat trading was established 
on the basis of relationship with the 
July future. Renewed strength pre- 
vailed in premiums which resulted in 
an advance of about 5¢ a bushel in 
prices of carlot offerings of hard and 
dark hard wheat. This was attributed 
to the extremely small offerings of 
cash wheat and the more active de- 
mand from flour mills. 


At Kansas City, three successive 
days of weakness in cash wheat cul- 
minated in a decline May 31 which 
could rank with the most drastic in 
trading history. The Southwest is at 
the brink of a new wheat harvest 
and demand for immediate supplies 
of wheat was slow from elevator and 
milling interests and nothing at all 
from the government buying agency. 

The big question at this time is 
when the market break will end, for 
it is quite unusual that the July base 
future should follow cash premiums 
downward. 


Demand Good 


During the forepart of last week 
the demand for wheat was good ‘and 
premiums worked their way up at 
least 2¢ a bushel. But by May 27 
it was apparent that the new crop 
adjustment period was on and in the 
ensuing three days, premiums for or- 
dinary dark and hard winter wheat 
dropped 26%¢, 12% protein declined 
26@26%2¢ and 13% protein was. off 
26@27¢. 

On May 31 ordinary wheat was 
quoted 16@17¢ over Kansas City 
July, 12% protein 16@17%4¢ over and 
13% protein 16@19%¢ over. The high 
mark for the basic future was $1.90% 
on May 24, but by the end of the 
month it had dropped to an extreme 
low of $1.75%, closing on that day at 
$1.78. The resulting range of cash 
wheat prices which stood at $1.30% @ 
2.41 on May 25, closed at $1.91@2.15 
on the final day of the month. 

Wheat receipts at nine principal 
markets in the Southwest totaled 
5,864 cars during the week ended May 
26 as compared with 5,177 cars the 
previous week. 

The following table shows the ap- 


proximate range of cash wheat prices 
at Kansas City May 28, protein con- 
tent considered: 


No. 1 Dark and Hard ........ $2.11% @2.20% 
No 2 Dark and Hard ........ 2.10% @2.19% 
No. 3 Dark and Hard ........ 2.08 @2.18% 
No. 4 Dark and Hard ........ 2.06% @2.17% 
No. 5 Dark and Hard ........ 1.99% @2.01% 
Re eae Se eee ee eee ee 2.12 @2.18 
2 Ee bb ck ohn on on vvec de 2.11 @2,17 
, Se oe eS Ey rete 2.08% @2.16 
MOL 4 MOR Fis Se Th 2.07 @2.15 


Movement of wheat to spring wheat 
terminals also was heavy for this 
timie of year with 1,834 cars at Minne- 
apolis and 2,286 at Duluth. Like 
Southwestern receipts, however, most 
of the receipts represented applica- 
tions on CCC contracts or wheat de- 
faulted to CCC under loans. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash spring wheat 
values at Minneapolis May 28: 


For Dry Sound Wheat 





1 DNS or ND 58 Ib.......... $2.17% @2.22% 
12.00% Protein .. % @2.24% 
13.00% Protein .. % @2.26% 
14.00% Protein % @2.28% 
15.00% Protein % @2.30% 
16.00% Protein % @2.38% 
1¢ Premium for Heavy 
Grade Discounts 
NO. 3 WRERE wisi cc cate cceeerace 1¢@ 3¢ 
No. 3° Wheat. 2. cccccccccccswosccees 2¢@ 3¢ 
PUG. @ VEEN, hot bect.ner nod eresecive 4¢@10¢ 
pee Re Pee Pe eer 6¢@16¢ 
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Chicago Board of 
Trade Sponsors 


Uhlmann Essay Contest 


CHICAGO—The Chicago Board of 
Trade has announced the Uhimann 
Awards Competition with prizes .to- 
taling $3,000 for the best original 
research in grain marketing and ag- 
ricultural economics.’ 

A grand prize of $1,000 will be 
awarded for the best essay, thesis, 
or other manuscript appraising the 
commodity exchange system of free 
marketing in our nation’s economy 
as exemplified by the Chicago Board 
of ‘Trade. 

Fourteen other prizes will be divid- 
ed into two classes: Those for under- 
graduates in any accredited junior 
college, senior college or university 
within the U.S., and those who are 
engaged professionally in education 
or the field of grain marketing, either 
directly or indirectly. In the under- 
graduate division, a first prize of 
$500 will be awarded, a second prize 
of $200 and six honorable mention 
awards of $50. In the professional 
division, a first award will be made 
of $500 and five hanorable mention 
prizes of $100 each. 

The competition was made possible 
by a grant from Richard F. Uhimann, 


president of the Chicago Board of © 


Trade and head of the Uhimann 
Grain Co., who established the awards 
im memory of “his father, the late 
Frederick Uhimann, former officer 
and director of the Chicago Board 
of Trade and founder of the company 
bearing his name. 

The competition will extend from 
June 1 to March 15, 1950. Entries 
must be no longer than 25,000 words 
exclusive of graphic exhibits and 
may be submitted directly to the 
Uhimann Awards Committee or 
through a professor or instructor of 
an educational institution. Individuals 
intending to enter the. competition 
are required to file a declaration of 
intention on an official entry blank, 
obtainable from the committee office 





CURRENT Flour PRODUCTION 
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WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) 
Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting currently to The 
Northwestern Miller, with relationships of production to capacity and to the total estimated 
output ofall mills in the U. 8. expressed in percentages: 





May 26- 
May 22-28, *Previous May 23-29, May 25-31, June 1, 
1949 week 1948 1947 1946 
I «5's cnt pgaig hs é cee he oa kS 663,818 619,466 865,951 922,950 281,703 
wnsiy ne best SRR CLE Le PE 1,090,684 1,125,889 1,487,630 1,415,697 491,269 
SPUN <b inca Foie ee cain. tac Oweda a 440,553 473,674 520,682 421,984 273,181 
Central and Southeast .......... 394,809 522,411 549,486 514,763 243,886 
North Pacific Coast ............ 271,054 279,852 349,981 341,586 305,561 
SAA REE pepe Ta 2,860,918 3,021,292 3,773,730 3,616,980 1,595,600 
Percentage of total U.S. output 1 71 70 67 67 
*Revised. 


-~Percentage of capacity operated in 6-day week— c——July 1 


May 
ee, Sy 28, Previous May 23-29, May 25-31, June 1, 


week 1948 
Northwest ...... ry P 59 81 
Southwest. ...... 67 69 95 
po re 73 78 86 
Central and s. E. 53 67 76 
No, Pacific Coast 70 72 90 
Totals ...... 65 68 86 
SOUTHWEST 
Kansas City 


6-day week Flour % ac- 


capacity output _itivity 
May 22-28 ..... 408,720 281,444 69 
Previous week .. 408,720 274,560 67 
¥Year ago ....... 376,920 328,487 87 
Two years ago .: 372,720 340,452 91 
BPive-year Average ........6-eeee0-: 68 
Ten-year Average ............+0225 65 

Wichita 


6-day week Flour % ac- 


capacity output. tivity 
May 22-28 ...... 118,800 74,055 61 
Previous week .. 118,800 75,047 63 


Year ago ....... 118,800 110,076 93 

Two years ago .. 118,800 119,194 101 

Five-year AVeCTABe ...cecsessssuces 72 

TOUMPORS QUOTES csiicvcccvvecters 66 
Salina 


6-day week Flour % ac- 


capacity output _ tivity 
May 22-28 ...... 100,200 78,377 78 
Previous week .. 100,200 77,297 77 
Year ago ....... 100,200 96,350 96 
Two years ago .. 100,200 90,621 90 
Five-year average .........6ee008. 80 
Ten-year average .........ceeseeae 79 


55 Representative Mills Outside of 
Kansas City, Wichita and Salina 
6-day week Flour % ac- 


capacity output __itivity 
May 22-28 ...... 1,001,400 656,808 66 
Previous week ..1,001,400 698,995 70 
Year ago .....«.. 964,680 952,717 99 
Two years ago .. 944,280 865,430 92 
Five-year average ..........0.000% 71 
Ten-year average ..........seeeeus 68 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 


Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 
Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 
ginia, -Georgia and eastern Missouri: 

6-day week Fleur % ac- 
capacity output tivity 
53 


May 22-28 ...... 751,264 394,809 

Previous week .. 780,964 *622,411 67 
ZOGr O80 _. wccves 729,364 549,486 75 
Tw years ago .. 791,766 614,763 65 
Five-year AVCrage ... eee cenecee 57 
Ten-year Average ......66eeeeeeree 58 


* Revised. 


Crop year flour production 
26 - 





May 28, May 29, 
1947 1946 1949 1948 
89 92 34,146,413 41,324,318 
92 34 66,578,326 70,717,772 
70 45 24,619,066 23,987,914 
65 33 26,225,137 25,967,432 
96 85 15,296,641 15,739,822 
84 38 166,865,583 177,737,258 
NORTHWEST 
Minneapolis 


6-day week Flour % ac- 


capacity output tivity 
May 22-28 ...... 381,360 262,135 66 
Previous week .. 381,360 *197,961 62 
Year ago ....... 378,960 338,304 89 
Two years ago .. 378,360 356,240 94 
Five-year Average ........5eseeeee 66 
Ten-year average .........0ceeeees 58 


*Revised. 

Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
Montana and Iowa: 

6-day week Flour % ac- 
capacity output _ tivity 
62 


May 22-28 ...... 662,400 411,683 
Previous week .. 662,400 *421,506 64 
Oe, BOO. on pcs 666,600 627,647 79 
Two years ago .. 667,800 666,710 85 
Five-year Average .......6seeveves 62 
Ten-year A@VeTABe ... 1... eee eeneees 65 
*Revised. 

BUFFALO 

6-day week Flour % ac- 

capacity output _ tivity 
May 22-28 ...... 606,000 440,563 
Previous week .. 606,000 *473,674 78 
Year ago ....... 604,200 520,682 86 
Two years ago .. 601,200 421,984 70 
Five-year average ......6s-sseeues 12 
Ten-year average .........ceeeeeee 2 


*Revised. 
PACIFIC COAST 


Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: 
Seattle, Tacoma and Interior 
Washington Mills 


6-day week Flour % ac- 


3 capacity output tivity 
May 22-28 ...... 243,000 180,790 74 
Previous week .. 243,000 *190,960 79 
Year ago ....... 243,000 234,278 96 
Two years ago .. 223,320 202,287 91 
Five-year @VCFrage .....s. ce ecscnce 76 
Ten-year @Verage ©. 7... eee e ences 68 
*Revised. 

Portland and Interior Oregon Mills 
May 22-28 ...... 146,400 90,264 62 
Previous week .. 146,400 88,982 61 
Year ago ....... 146,400 115,703 79 
Two years ago .. 134,200 139,299 104 
Five-year average ......eceecceues 78 
Ten-year average .........666ssee8 71 


MILLFEED OUTPUT 


. , Production of. millfeeds, in tons, for the current and prior two weeks, together with 
season total of (1) principal mills of Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of 
Kansas City and St. Joseph; (2) principal mills of Minnesota, Iowa, North Dakota and 
Montana, including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, N. Y. 
Figures show production from March 1 to Sept. 1, 1946, on 80% extraction basis, 31 Ib. of 
miliféed’ being accepted as the millfeed yield per hundredweight of flour: 

p—Southwest*——, -——Northwest*’—, -——Buffalot—, -Combined**— 
Weekly Cropyear Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 
production todate production to date production to date production to date 


May 22-28 .... 22,086 1,361,840 12,924 
Previous week.. 22,799 412,211 
Two weeks ago 20, GA 411,925 
GRD iccvisvvves 30,1 1,437,828 15,597 
Met eeee Pee oases 1,343,793 16,262 
eer or 7,615 1,159,988 4,366 
J er ary 24,717 1,186,699 16,720 


Five-yr. average 22,642 1,297,830 13,174 


655.436 8,460 492,054 43,470 2,509,330 
$9,090 44,100 
$8,923 40,945 
794,357 8,919 473,136 54,641 2,705,321 
799,401 9,944 478,267 54,874 2,621,461 
776,478 4,234 465,709 16,215 2,402,176 
792,576 8,635 473,809 50,072 2,452,084 
763,650 8,038 476,595 43,854 2,538,076 


*Principal mills. **75%. of total capacity. fAll mills. tRevised. 





at Suite 3213) 141 W.°Jackson Bivd., 
Chicago 4, Ill., where’ it Must be filed 
not later than Jan. 15, 1950 

In announcing the Uhimann 
Awards Competition, the diréctors of 
the Chicago Board of Trade anticipate 


‘the development of material that can 


be published for distribution into 
educational channels to help broaden 


the understanding of the function 
of commodity markets in a free en- 
terprise system of economy. 

A panel of prominent industrialists, 
educators, journalists, and represen- 
tatives of the grain trades whose 
names will be announced later, will 
serve as judges, and -their decisions 
will be final. 
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Senate Balks, 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 





SURPRISE MOVE FOLLOWS 
FAVORABLE VOTE IN HOUSE 


Defeat of Conference Committee Report Attributed 
to Vote of Senators from Cotton and Tobacco 
States; Grain Trade Action Denied 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Washington Correspondent of 
The Northwestern Miller 


WASHINGTON — The Senate last 
week rejected the conference com- 
mittee report approving the Com- 
modity Credit Corp. amendment 
which would confer authority on 
that corporation to acquire interest 
in real property. The House earlier 
had approved the report. 

Although Sen. Elmer Thomas (D., 
Okla.) has’ placed the blame for the 
Senate defeat of the report on grain 
trade activities, responsible grain 
trade officials deny any action along 
these lines. On the other hand they 
ask if the defeat of the conference 
report in the Senate may not more 
accurately be attributed to the ac- 
tion in the House when that chamber 
eliminated the exemptions of cotton 
and tobacco storage facilities from 
real property ownership authority in 
the amendment. 

Lending truth to this observation 
is the significant fact that while the 
Senate vote shows a split in the grain 
state senators, the senators from the 
cotton and tobacco states voted in a 
solid bloc to reject the conference 
report. The following senators from 
tobacco or cotton states were on rec- 
ord as opposing the conference com- 
mittee report: Byrd and Robertson 
of Virginia; Chapman and Withers 
of Kentucky; Stennis and Eastland 
of Mississippi; Tydings and O’Connor 
of Maryland; McKellar of Tennes- 
see; Russell of Georgia; McClellan of 
Arkansas; Frear of Delaware, and 
Knowland and Downey of California. 

These 14 votes reflect the cotton- 
tobacco pattern and represented the 
majority which prevailed over the ad- 
ministration advocates of the adop- 
tion of the conference committee ap- 
proved ,;amendment to the CCC char- 
ter. 

Look for Culprit 


While Sen. Thomas was diverting 
attention from the real forces behind 
the fight on the charter amendments 
USDA: officials close to the front of- 
fices were likewise looking for a cul- 
prit to blame. They have made in- 
quiries to learn who was behind the 


—————————————————— 
FIRST TEXAS WHEAT REACHES 
TERMINAL 


FORT WORTH—tThe first car of 
new crop Texas wheat to arrive at 
any terminal in Texas arrived at San 
Antonio May 26 from LaPryor, Tex- 
as. The wheat graded No. 1 hard 
winter, 60.2 Ib. test weight and 13.4% 
moisture. The shipment contained 
2,000 bu. 

The wheat was consigned to and 
purchased by the Transit Grain Co., 
Fort Worth, at $2.31 bu., delivered 
Texas common points. The shipper 
was. the Big State Grain Co., San 
Antonio. 


fight that Sen. John J. Williams (R., 
Del.) made so successfully on the 
conference committee report. 

At first these officials were dis- 
posed to assign that responsibility to 
grain trade forces. however, it has 
been learned that these officials have 
been assured that the extent of the 
official grain trade representatives’ 
activities consisted solely of the pub- 
lic appearance at committee hear- 
ings on the charter amendments at 
which it was simply asked that the 
private grain trade be given some as- 
surance. that existing grain storage 
facilities of both proprietary and 
co-operative enterprises would not 
face competition from government 
owned plants. 

Grain trade representatives here 
disclaim any activity in the William’s 
fight, which was aimed at the meth- 
od of appointment of the directorate 
of CCC. 

When the Senate passed the char- 
ter amendment that version con- 
tained an exemption of cotton and 
tobacco storage facilities from the 
provision which authorized CCC to 
acquire interests in real property. 
The House bill failed to carry this 
exemption, and when the conferees 
from the two chambers met to 
reconcile the conflicting versions, 
they eliminated the Senate-approved 
exemptions for cotton and tobacco. 

On the basis of the almost solid 
vote against the conference report by 
cotton and tobacco senators, the in- 
ference has been drawn that the 
elimination of these exemptions may 
have caused these senators to disap- 
prove the bill as finally agreed upon. 


Committee Named 


The defeat of the conference re- 
port in the Senate and formal Senate 
action to instruct its conference 
committee members to insist that 
the members of the board of direc- 
tors of CCC be appointed by the 
president and subject to Senate con- 
firmation clouds the outlook for 
further action on the charter amend- 
ments. The following senators have 
been named to represent the Senate 
in conference and are the same who 
met with the House group when the 
rejected report was agreed upon: 
Elmer Thomas (D., Okla.) chairman, 
Allen J. Ellender (D., La.), Clinton 
P. Anderson. (D., N.M.), George 
Aiken (R., Vt.) and Milton Young 
(R., N.D.). 

Conference committee meetings are 
subject to call from the chairman of 
the group from the senior body, 
thereby putting the next move up to 
Sen. Thomas after the House again 
acts on the bill. 

The House approval of the confer- 
ence committee report and its pas- 
sage of the bill amending the CCC 
charter complicates the legislative 
procedure at this point. First, it will 
be necessary for the House to rescind 
its earlier action and then reappoint 
a new conference group to meet with 
the senators. Failure to do this will 
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urns Down CCC Bill 





end the matter for this session of 
Congress, it is predicted. Also, fail- 
ure of the chairman of the Senate 
conference group to summon the 
conferees into session would have the 
same effect. , 

The surprise action on the part of 
the Senate has disclosed some other 
surprises in connection with CCC, It 
is learned that some of the farm or- 
ganizations and the co-operatives 
have finally become convinced of the 
dangers inherent to private trade in 
the grant of authority to acquire in- 
terest in real property, and if this 
newly found support swings into ac- 
tion there may be grave doubt that 
the administration will get the real 
property ownership authority it 
wants at this session of Congress. 


——BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


Convention Sidelights 
Sa" 


Of the Philadelphia Convention, Na- 
tional Association of Flour 
Distributors 


A number of the flour distributors 
from New York who attended the 
annual convention of the National 
Association of Flour Distributors in 
Philadelphia, May 22-24, stopped at 
the Baltusrol Golf Club, Springfield, 
N.J., to attend the golf tournament 
played there May 24 between teams 
from New York, Philadelphia and 
Baltimore bakers’ clubs for the “Lee 
Marshall Cup II.” . . Ray C. 
Woods, William Penn Flour Mills Co., 
and president of the Philadelphia As- 
sociation of Flour Distributors, was 
a most cordial host in the headquar- 
ters established in the hotel by the 
association. The attendance 
from several major markets was less 
than had been anticipated, due, it 
was said, to price wars prevailing in 








them. . . . Harry W. Larsen, Chi- 
cago, and Jules Zimmerman, St. 
Louis, the newly elected president 
and vice president, respectively, 
brought their wives to the convention, 
and later visited other places in the 
Fast... ; 

At a meeting of the board of di- 
rectors following the adjournment 
of the convention, James R. Affleck, 
Philadelphia, was reelected chairman 
W. P. Tanner, New York, Frank T 
Herbert, Chicago, and Earl E. Dusen- 
bery, Des Moines, were elected di- 
rectors at large, and Harry E. Reid 
Memphis, Tenn., was renamed direc 
tor representing the individual mem- 
bers. . . The selection of Boston 
as the site of the next convention 
of the National Association of Flow 
Distributors means that it will be the 
first time that the organization ha: 
ever met in New England... . 

W. P. Tanner, New York, was said 
to be the oldest former officer of th« 
association in point of service present 
at the convention, and was asked to 
present the newly elected officers at 
the banquet. In introducing Mr. Lar- 
sen, Chicago, Mr. Zimmerman, St. 
Louis, and Mr. Sands, Boston, Mr. 
Tanner pointed out that the fathers 
of these three gentlemen had long 
previously been’ active in flour. dis- 
tribution. He complimented the or- 
ganization for having a new genera- 
tion take charge. . . . The reelected 
secretary and treasurer of the asso- 
ciation, Wayne G. Martin, Jr., New 
York, was presented to those attend- 
ing the banquet by Mr. Woods, presi- 
dent of the Philadelphia organization. 

. J. Ross Myers, Jr., Baltimore, 
a former president of the association, 
was also introduced at the banquet 
as the second generation of a family 
long prominent in the flour distrib- 
uting industry. . . . The entire Chi- 
cago delegation flew home on the 
evening of the final day of the con- 
vention. . . R. E. Bemmels, Chi- 
cago, chairman of the association’s 
conference committee, repeatedly em- 
phasized the need for closer coopera- 
tion between millers and flour dis- 
tributors. . .. . The officers and com- 
mittees of the association were in- 
structed to do what they can to se- 
cure an amendment to the Pure Food 
& Drug Act that will eliminate the 
inequalities in it. 

————BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


EXPAND BEMIS FACILITIES 


NEW ORLEANS—tThe Bemis Bro. 
Bag Co. has expanded its “Dri- 
Tite” canvas products production fa- 
cilities with the establishment of a 
canvas department at its bag factory 
here. This supplements the Bemis 
canvas products department in St. 
Louis, which has been in operation 
for many years. For the time being 
the New Orleans canvas department 
will concentrate its production on flat 


fpepmline, ‘ut plans to broaden its 
ne in the near future. 


. ———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 
NAMED TO CHICAGO BOARD 
CHICAGO—Richard F. Uhlmann, 

president of the Chicago Board of 
Trade, has announced that the board 
of directors has elected the following 
persons to membership in the Chicago 
Board of Trade: Ray C. Feuerhaken, 





. Jr., Hollander & Feuerhaken, Chica- 


go; Richard E. Kohn, Richard E. 
Kohn & Co., Newark, N.J., and Wil- 
liam Wood Prince, president, the 
Union Stock Yards Transit Co., Chi- 
cago. 
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Minnesota Bakers 


Hear Industry 
Promotion Plans 


MINNEAPOLIS — Discussions of 
industry and production problems 
featured the annual convention of 
the Associated Bakers of Minnesota 
at the Hotel Nicollet here May 9-10. 
Approximately 214 bakers attended 
the convention, with their wives 
and about 100 students from the 
Dunwoody Industrial Institute School 
of Baking helping to swell the total 
attendance of 605. 

A display of bakery goods prepared 
by the allied tradesmen appearing 
on the production part of the pro- 
gram and by retail bakers was pre- 
sented outside the convention audi- 
torium. 

J. M. Long, secretary of the Asso- 
ciated Bakers of Minnesota, an- 
nounced the following committees: 
Election tellers, in preparation for 
the forthcoming meeting of the asso- 
ciation board of directors at which 
new officers will be elected, George 
Mendon, Pfaff Baking Co., Mason 
City, Iowa, and William Gosnell, 
Rochester (Minn.) Bread Co.; audit- 
ing, C R. Krause, Krause’s, Inc., 
Minneapolis, and Gil Gustafson, Gus- 
tafson Bakery, Duluth; resolutions, 
Merriam E. Hosar, Hosar Bakery, 
Minneapolis, and George Abel, F. W. 
Ramaley Co., St. Paul. 

A surprise feature of the after- 
noon’s program was the honoring of 
Mr. Tombers for leadership in Minne- 
sota business and as head of the 
bakers’ association, by the Minne- 
apolis Star & Tribune. Mr. Tombers 
received an inscribed watch chain 
pendant and a citation “for leader- 
ship in Minnesota,” signed by Gideon 
Seymour, executive editor of the 
newspaper. 

Plans for the 1949 Bakers of 
America Program were presented by 
Robert Quinlan, staff member of the 
Bakers of America Program, and Roy 
Soderlind, Foote, Cone & Belding, 
Chicago. Using a series of colored 
slides, Mr. Quinlan and Mr. Soder- 
lind outlined the advertising plans 
for the year and discussed the media 
in which the layouts are scheduled to 
appear. 

Mr. Long announced that the fol- 
lowing had been elected directors of 
the Associated Bakers of Minnesota 
for the coming year: District 1, 
Merriam Hosar; District 2, Martin 
Olson, Bungalow Bakery, St. Paul; 
District 3, T. H. Mahlke, Mahlke 
Baking Co., Winona, held over; Dis- 
trict 4, Alois Eibner, W. Eibner & 
Son, Inc., New Ulm, held over; Dis- 
trict 5, a tie to be decided at a fu- 
ture meeting of the board, and Dis- 
trict 6, Harry Sunder, Heartman’s, 
Ine., Duluth, reelected. Mr. Tombers 
was again designated a director-at- 
large. 

The traditional “Allied Trades Hoo- 
Pee-Par-Tee” concluded the conven- 
tion with a dance and entertainment 
in the main ballroom of the hotel. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


AMF REPORTS DECREASE IN 
FIRST QUARTER EARNINGS 


NEW YORK—American Machine 
& Foundry Co. has released its first 
quarter earnings report together 
with a statement by Morehead Pat- 
terson, chairman of the board, on the 
strike at its main plant at 5502 2nd 
Ave., Brooklyn. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


The company reported earnings of 
26¢ a common share for the first 
three months of 1949, compared with 
42¢ a common share for the same 
period in 1948. Sales for the 1949 
quarter were set at $5,714,000, com- 
pared with $5,946,000 in the com- 
parable 1948 period. Consolidated net 
income in the 1949 quarter was $340,- 
000, compared with $503,000 in 1948’s 
first quarter. 

Mr. Patterson’s statement concern- 
ing the strike follows: 

“On Monday morning, May: 2, the 
United Automobile Workers-CIO, 
placed pickets around the various en- 
trances to our plant at 5502 2nd Ave., 


Brooklyn. The number of mainte- 
nance employees on strike is approxi- 
mately 1,400. 

“The National Labor Relations 
Board, on petition of the mainte- 
nance: and shop employees of the 
Brooklyn plant, held an election on 
March 4, 1949, which was won by 


- the UAW-CIO. The former bargain- 


ing agent was UERMWA-CIO whose 
existing contract expired March 31. 
“Among the chief demands of the 
UAW were 25¢ hourly wage increase, 
expanded insurance and pension bene- 
fits, hospitalization, additional holi- 
days and longer vacations, as well 
as a number of other benefits. These 
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additional benefits to our present in- 
surance, pension, holiday and vaca- 
tion benefits would cost AMF even 
more than the wage increase. Un- 
der present conditions, it is not eco- 
nomically possible to meet these de- 
mands.” 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


AMF PAYS 97 6c 


NEW YORK—rThe board of direc- 
tors of American Machine & Foundry 
Co. has voted the regular quarterly 
dividend of 97%¢ a share on the 
3.90% cumulative preferred stock, 
payable July 15 to stockholders of 
record on June 30. 








ecee FOR YOUR EVERY 
BAKING NEED ..e.ccce 


Men and machines, in the fields, at the: ele- 


vators, in the laboratories and in the Great 
Family of COMMANDER-LARABEE 
MILLS, are all at work—for you. 


Millions in investment—generations of 


experience and “know how”—all go into 
the milling of COMMANDER -LARABEE 
‘Bakers Flours’, that you may get consist- 
ently good baking results with the 
COMMANDER-LARABEE Flour of your 


choice, the year around. 


There’s a COMMANDER-LARABEE 
‘Bakers Flour’ for your every baking need. 


* Southwestern Winter Wheat Flours 
@ Northwestern Spring Wheat Flours 


@ “Special Purpose” Soft Flours 



















mander-Larabee Milling Company 


General Offices: MINNEAPOLIS 


THE LARABEE FLOUR MILLS CO, Kensas City 











COMMANDER MILLING CO Minneapolis 


BUFFALO FLOUR MILLS CORP., Buffalo 








The Stock Market Picture 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied stocks listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange and the New York Curb Market: 


Dow Chemical, $4 A Pid. .........-...0+005- 
eneral Baking Co. 
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Sterling Drug 
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Ward Baking Co. 


‘Colorado Milling & Elevator 
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National Biscuit Co., $7 Pfd.... 176 
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losing bid and asked. prices on stocks not traded May 27: 


Novadel Agene 
Ce US 83. e'de'c Cdk bab Rhea? 6 10% 12% 
Ralston Purina Co., $3.75 Pfd... 94 9614 
St. Regis Paper Co., $4.40 Pfd.. 84 +5 
$Sterling Drug, $3.50 Pfd. 97 98: 
Victor Chemical Wk., $3.50 Pfd. 95 97 
Wagner Baking Co. ........... 
Wagner Baking Co., Pfd. ...... 1 
Ward Baking Co., $5 Pfd. .... 
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Irish Recovery Program Stresses 
Switch from Wheat to Livestock 


DUBLIN—tThe principal feature of 
the Irish recovery program, formu- 
lated under the auspices of the Or- 
ganization for European Economic 
Cooperation, is the development of 
agriculture in order to repair the 
damage suffered during the war years 
and to increase production of export 
articles over the prewar levels. 

A condition essential to this ex- 
pansion, according to official sources 
in Dublin, is the availability of im- 
ports of bread and coarse grains, 
f tuffs, fertilizers and machinery 
sufficient to permit of effective con- 
centration on economic lines of pro- 
duction. Agricultural development is, 
therefore, being directed towards 
livestock expansion. 

In the 10 months ended Jan. 31, 
1949, Eire received $60 million from 
ECA, and of this total $12 million 
was spent on coarse grains and feed 
while $2.2 million was used to 
purchase agricultural machinery and 
tractors. A further $7.9 million was 
spent on bread grains to make up the 
loss from the gradual turnabout from 
wheat production to livestock rear- 
ing. As a result, the export of finished 
agricultural products to Britain and, 
to a smaller extent, to other coun- 
tries in Europe has greatly increased. 

During the war, a policy of self 
sufficiency was adopted in Eire and 
the wheat and coarse grain acreages 
expanded rapidly. In 1947 the wheat 
acreage was 150% above prewar, 
while the coarse grain acreage 
showed an increase of 40%. The ad- 
ditional acreage came from plowing 
up pasture land with the result that 
livestock production declined by 15%. 


Soil fertility decreased which, in turn, 
resulted in a reduced outturn of ce- 
real. crops. 

The authorities have decided that 
the retention of the wheat acreage at 
the high level of the postwar years 
would be uneconomic, and the switch 
to livestock production is expected 
to increase. In 1948 the area laid 
down to wheat was 516,000 acres, 
but by 1952-53 it will be reduced to 
250,000 acres as compared with the 
prewar figure of 192,500 acres. The 
acreages under coarse grains are. 
however, to be maintained. 

The import requirements of corn, 
effective 1952-53, are estimated at 
about 500,000 tons, compared with the 
1939 figure of 400,000 tons. The total 
consumption of coarse grains is put 
at 1,340,000 tons, against the figure 
of 1,010,000 tons operative in the 
years 1934-38. Additionally, it is ex- 
pected that 30,000 tons of oil cake 


WILLIAM KRUG LEAVES 
MAYOR’S POST 


HUDSON, KANSAS — A veteran 
Kansas miller who served his city for 
24 years decided not to run for the 
office this year. William Krug, presi- 
dent, Stafford County Flour Mills 
Co., Hudson, Kansas, first was elect- 
ed mayor of Hudson in 1925. Chosen 
in his place this year was Leonard 
Brim. The change could have been 
more drastic, for Mr. Brim is a son- 
in-law of Mr. Krug. Gustav Krug, 
father of Mr. Krug served as mayor 
of the town from 1918 to 1920. 
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and 70,000 tons millfeed will be pur- 
chased abroad. 

The increased targets for bacon, 
poultry and egg production are de- 
pendent upon American aid being 
available until 1952 at the same lev- 
el as now in order to finance the 
purchases of bread grains and feed 
abroad. The deficiency with America 
at the end of ECA aid will be more 
than $100 million, but the Irish are 
relying on the expectation that their 
large sterling credit with the U.K. 
will, by that time, be convertible into 
dollars. If this hope is not realized, 
observers point out that the Irish 
government will have a difficult prob- 
lem to face, a reduction in imports 
and consequently in production be- 
ing only one of the adverse results of 
over optimism. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


AIB OFFICIAL REPRESENTS 
INDUSTRY AT 4 MEETINGS 


CHICAGO—At the recent meeting 
of the committee on cereals and the 
committee on food protection of the 
National Research Council, Dr. 
Franklin C. Bing, scientific director 
of the American Institute of Baking 
and a member of the committees, 
represented the baking industry. Dur- 
ing the meeting ofthe committee on 
cereals, Dr. Bing presented data on 
the calcium content of commercial 
white bread. These data were ob- 
tained from the AIB Laboratories 
and confirm the results of a previous 
study. 

The food protection committee 
members are concerned with the 
health aspects of food. Of particular 
interest during the recent meeting 
was the discussion concerning the 
introduction of chemicals into proc- 
essed foods. 

Dr. Bing, as a member of the food 
industries advisory committee of the 
Nutrition Foundation, Inc., attended 
the annual meeting of this committee 
at Skytop, Pa., May 10-12. Current 
food research was reported and the 
international food situation and 
health problems were discussed by 
authorities in these fields. Of particu- 
lar interest to bakers was an ad- 
dress by Dr. R. R. Williams of Re- 
search Corp., who opened a discus- 
sion on cereal enrichment. Dr. Wil- 
liams is a member of AIB’s scientific 
advisory committee. 

The Associates’ Food and Contain- 
er Institute of the Armed Forces 
scheduled its second annual meeting 
May 16-18. Dr. Bing has served as a 
member of the first board of direc- 
tors of the associates this past year. 
Members of this nonprofit organiza- 
tion are 219 companies and research 
institutions in the food, container and 
allied industries. Their purpose is to 
apply laboratory findings to prob- 
lems related to the feeding of the 
armed forces. 


= ——BREAD 18 THE BTAFF OF LiFE—— 


REPRESENTATIVES NAMED 
BY UNION MACHINERY CO. 


JOLIET, ILL.—The Union Machin- 
ery Co. has announced that the Loyd 
C. Johnson Bakery Service, Inc., 5232 
N.E. Sacramento St., Portland, Ore., 
has been appointed exclusive sales 
representative for all Union Machin- 
ery ,Co. products in the states of 
Oregon, Washington, Montana and 
Idaho. 

Ray L. Yount, 2754 W. Liberty 
Ave., Pittsburgh, has been appointed 
exclusive sales representative for the 
Union Machinery Co. products in the 
Pittsburgh area. 
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GTA Purchases 
1,364,000 Bu. 
Grain Elevator 


MINNEAPOLIS — The Farmers 
Union Grain Terminal Assn. has pur- 
chased the 1,364,000-bu. Great North- 
ern grain elevator in Minneapolis 
from the Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., 
according to M. W. Thatcher, gen- 
eral manager of the St. Paul co- 
operative. 

The elevator, constructed about 60 
years ago, is of wooden construction, 
sheathed with corrugated iron. Acqui- 
sition of the elevator gives GTA grain 
storage capacity in the upper Mid- 
west of about 17,300,000 bu. There 
are three elevators in the Twin 
Cities area, in addition to elevators 
at Sioux City, Iowa, Spokane, Wash., 
Shelby and Lewiston, Mont. GTA’s 
line elevators have an additional ca- 
pacity of 4,000,000 bu. 

The cooperative acquired last week 
the 1,300,000 bu. Spencer Kellogg & 
Sons elevator at Superior, Wis., un- 
der lease. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


FIRST QUARTER MACARONI 
_ EXPORTS IN SHARP DROP 


Exports of macaroni products from 
the U.S. during the first quarter of 
1949 amounted to only 2,328,484 Ib., 
as compared with 72,941,538 Ib. in 
the same period of 1948, according to 
statistics compiled by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and circulated 
among the macaroni industry by G. 
G. Hoskins, Chicago macaroni con- 
sultant. 

The largest amount—432,000 lb.— 
went to Switzerland. Other sizable 
importers were the Philippines, with 
341,550 Ilb.; Dominican Republic, with 
227,424 lb.; Belgium and Luxemburg, 
with 200,000 Ib., and Mexico, with 
157,262 lb. Italy, formerly one of the 
largest importers, took only 12,720 Ib. 

Second quarter 1948 exports 
amounted to 125,483,242 Ib., third 
quarter 19,835,595 Ib. and fourth 
quarter 5,471,641 Ib. 


———BREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


HIGHER SALES REPORTED 


BY SHELLMAR PRODUCTS 


MT. -VERNON, OHIO— Shelimar 
Products Corp. has announced net 
sales of $7,100,356 for the first 
three months of 1949, compared with 
$6,703,342 for the same period in 
1948. First quarter net earnings after 
taxes amounted to $420,008, which is 
equivalent to 97¢ a share of common 
stock outstanding. Comparable fig- 
ures for 1948 were $603,905 net profit, 
amounting to $142 a share. The 
board of directors has declared the 
regular quarterly dividend of 59%¢ 
a share on its 4%% preferred stock 
payable June 30 to stockholders of 
record June 15. A dividend of 40¢ a 
common share was also declared pay- 
able July 1, to sodaaetite e: rec- 
ord June 15. -- 


———"BREAD (8S THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


CHURCHILL GETS FIRST GRAIN 

WINNIPEG—Canada’s most north- 
erly seaport has received its first 
shipment of grain for this season, 
which arrived at the 2,500,000-bu. 
elevator at Churchill from Brance- 
peth, Sask. Last year, in its 67-day 
season, Aug. 5 to Oct. 10, Churchill 
sent a record 5,314,342 bu. to the 
U.K. 
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Wheat Improvement Group Adds 


KANSAS CITY — Associate mem- 
berships arhong wheat farmers are be- 
ing offered by the Kansas Wheat Im- 
provement Assn., which heretofore 
has confined its membership to mill- 


- ers and other business enterprises in- 
terested in agriculture. 


The associate memberships are be- 
ing developed through the assistance 
of regular members, grain dealers, 
banks or other institutions which will 
handle the memberships on a mass 
seale. It is hoped that 10,000 or more 
wheat farmers in the state may be 
added quickly to the association rolls, 
Jess B. Smith, president of the wheat 
improvement group, said. this week 
in describing the new program. 

The price of the associate farm 
memberships is 50¢ each, which is 
calculated to cover the cost of reg- 
ular mailings of helpful and infor- 
mative bulletins to the wheat grow- 
ers listed. 

Mr. Smith said the addition of 
memberships among wheat growers 
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Kansas Farm Associate Members 


themselves will add greatly to the 
effectiveness of the work of the asso- 
ciation in promoting high quality 
wheat in Kansas and combating 
damage to the stored grain. 


“It is our expectation that these 
memberships will be another useful 
and effective channel of information 
to the wheat grower in addition to 
the press, radio, extension service 
and other means now employed,” he 
added. “We hope in this way to have 
a direct contact with the most influ- 
ential wheat growers in the state.” 


In conjunction with the program, 
the association this week published 
the first issue of a new bulletin ‘“Ker- 
nel Wheat Speaks.” The bulletins, 
which will be issued four to six times 
a year, will be sent to associate farm 
members. “Kernel Wheat Speaks” 
will be devoted to timely information 
on the growing and handling of the 
Kansas wheat crop and will stress 
the development of desirable wheat 
varieties and high quality grain. 


. P. BURRUS, President 


| J 
A. H. FUHRMAN, E. M. SUMMERS 


Vice Pres, and K. C. Mgr. 


J. D, TINKLEPAUGH 
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The current issue of “Kernel 
Wheat Speaks” features information 


on fighting weed damage, disease and 
weevil infestation. 


———-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


SHIPPERS BOARD PLANS 
JUNE 14-15 MEETING 


WICHITA—tThe 83rd meeting of 
the Trans-Missouri-Kansas Shippers 
Board will take place at the Hotel 
Lassen, Wichita, June 14-15. Glenn 
Armstrong, traffic manager, General 
Mills, Inc., Wichita, is chairman of 
the arrangements committee. E. E. 
Kohlwes, traffic manager, Kansas 
Milling Co., Wichita, is a member of 
the committee. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


DUNWOODY GRADUATES 18 


MINNEAPOLIS—Dunwoody Bak- 
ing School, Minneapolis, will gradu- 
ate the following men May 20: Leo 
Pearce, Vancouver, Canada; John 
Probst, Amarillo, Texas; L. D. Med- 
lin, Murfreesboro, Tenn.; Adrian A. 
Gifford, Jacksonville, Fla.; William 
Long, New Orleans, La.; John M. 
Bates, Lakeland, Fla.; Erby L. Sut- 
ton, Clovis, N.M.; Joseph M. Ches- 
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W. E. LONG MOVES TO NEW 
QUARTERS 


CHICAGO—After almost 50 years 
in the same location, the W. E. Long 
Co. moved May 18 to improved quar- 
ters in the Randolph Tower, just two 
blocks from its former home. The 
Ashland Block, scene of the firm’s 
activities for many years, is being 
destroyed to make way for a new 
bus depot. In its new location, 188 
Randolph Tower, just a block from 
the Sherman Hotel and across the 
street from'the Bismarck Hotel, the 
recently reorganized Long company 
has obtained increased facilities to 
service accounts. 


nover, Bozeman, Mont.; Raymond L. 
Vaughn, Sioux City, Iowa; Donald L. 
Stienessen, Minneota, Minn.; Harold 
Mayer, Plymouth, Wis.; Duane Swan- 
son, Harvey, N.D.; Robert L. Vesper, 
Greenville, Pa.; David Hamilton, 
Bridgeport, Conn.; Harry Lean, 
Greenville, Pa.; Clemens Funke, 
Brooklyn, N.Y.; Daniel C. Hollearn, 
Northville, N.Y., and Harry D. Var- 
ney, Jr., Portland, Maine, 







































FRANK A. THEIS, President 
F. J. FITZPATRICK, Vice-president 
H. W. JOHNSTON 


SIMONDS - SHIELDS - THEIS 


GRAIN COMPANY 


BOARD OF TRADE BLDG., KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Operating the Rock Island Elevator — Capacity 4,000,000 Bu. 


F. L. ROSENBURY, Secretary-Treasurer 
W. C. THEIS, Asst. Secretary-Treasurer 

















HIGH-SPEED PACKING—Shown above are two of the three St. Regis 
402-PS twin-tube flour packers in the packing department of the Kansas 
City plant of Standard Milling Co. The three packers at the mill have a 
capacity to pack 8,640 sacks of flour during an eight-hour shift. The mill’s 
daily capacity is rated at 12,700 sacks, permitting more than two-thirds 
of the 24-hour production to be packed in the daylight shift with the 
use of the high-speed multiwall weighing and packing units. Standard 
Milling Co. also has one of the packers in each of its Minneapolis and 


Buffalo plants. 





North Carolina Removes Some 
Cooperative Tax Exemptions 


NEW YORK — Legislation partly 
removing tax exemption privileges 
of cooperatives has been enacted in 
North Carolina, but similar measures 
thus far have failed to win approval 
in other state legislatures in which 
they have been introduced this year, 
a survey discloses. 

North Carolina cooperatives here- 
after will be required to pay state 
income taxes at the corporate rate 
on their undistributed ‘profits, but 
will remain exempt from paying state 
franchise taxes. 

Persons receiving refunds from co- 
operatives, whether in cash or stock, 
will be required by the new North 
Carolina law to pay state income 
taxes on receipts from such sources. 

Enacted as an amendment to the 
state income tax law, the North Car- 
olina legislation provides: ‘Nothing 
in this subsection shall be construed 
to exempt any cooperative, mutual 
association or other organization from 
an income tax on net income (gross 
income minus operating expenses, in- 
cluding interest paid on capital stock) 
which has not been allocated to pa- 
trons on a patronage basis and dis- 
tributed either in cash, stock, cer- 
tificates, or in some other manner 
that discloses to each patron the 
amount of his patronage refund; pro- 
vided, that no stabilization or mar- 
keting organization, which handles 
agricultural products for sale for 
producers on a pool basis, shall be 
deemed to have realized any net in- 
come or profit in the disposition of 
a pool or any part of a pool until 
all of the products in that pool shall 
have been sold and the pool shall 
have been closed, provided further, 
that a pool shall not be deemed closed 
until the expiration of at least 90 
days after the sale of the last re- 
maining products in that pool. 

“Such cooperatives and other or- 
ganizations shall file an annual in- 
formational return with the State 
Department of Revenue on forms to 
be furnished by the commissioner 
and shall include therein the names 
and addresses of all persons, patrons 
and/or shareholders, whose patron- 


age refunds or interest on stock 
amount to $50 or more.” 

The North Carolina law further 
reads: “An individual who patronizes 
or owns stock or has membership in 
a farmers’ marketing or purchasing 
cooperative or mutual .. . shall in- 
clude in his gross income for the 
year in which the allocation is made 
his distributive share of any savings 
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or interest on stock, whether dis- 
tributed in cash or credit, allocated 
by the cooperative or mutual associ- 
ation for each income year.” 
Enactment of the North Carolina 
legislation followed a two-year study 
of the co-op tax structure by the 
State Tax Research Department. The 
study had been ordered by the 1947 


legislature after a bitter controversy . 


that year over a proposal to make 
cooperatives subject to both fran- 
chise and income taxes. 

Pending in the Delaware legisla- 
ture at this writing was a bill to elim- 
inate state tax exemption privileges 
of cooperatives. Passed by the State 
Senate and awaiting House action, 
the bill would make cooperatives 
subject to the same licenses and 
taxes as private business. 

A bill which would have provided 
for state taxation of the earnings of 
cooperatives if not paid to patrons 
within six months after the end of 
the business year was killed by the 
Kansas House of Representatives. An 
unsuccessful attempt to tax cooper- 
atives also was made in the Montana 
legislature. 

Enacted by the Wyoming Legisla- 
ture was .a bill exempting property 
of nonprofit cooperative corporations 
engaged in rural electrification from 
taxation during the next four years. 
A bill to prohibit breach of contracts 
with electrical cooperatives was killed 
by the Vermont Legislature. 

North Dakota’s Legislature enact- 
ed a bill exempting cooperative se- 
curities frorn the state’s security 
laws. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


OREGON COOPERATIVE 
ELEVATOR DESTROYED 


MORO, ORE.—The huge grain- 
filled Moro wheat elevator of the 
Moro Grain Growers was recently 
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destroyed in a spectacular $350,000 
fire, that was brought under control 
only after hours of fighting by local 
fire departments. 

The fire apparently broke out in 
the feed room. The elevator is owned 
by the cooperative Moro Grain Grow- 
ers and contained more than 80,000 
bu. wheat valued at $160,000. The 25- 
year-old structure itself was valued 
at $150,000 to $200,000. At least 
some of the loss was covered by in- 
surance. 

The destruction of the elevator 
poses a serious problem to farmers 
in the area who will soon be har- 
vesting this year’s wheat crop. It 
appears doubtful that the Growers 
will be able to complete a new struc- 
ture before harvest time. 


———BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NORTH DAKOTA GRAIN 
GRADING SCHOOLS SET 


Four grain schools for elevator 
men, farmers and county agents wil! 
be held in Devils Lake June 14-15 
Rugby June 16, Minot June 17 and 
Williston June 18, according to R. B. 
Widdifield, agronomist of North Da- 
kota Agricultural College Extension 
Service. 

The meetings will be conducted by 
the Extension Service in cooperation 
with the Northwest Crop Improve- 
ment Assn., the Production Market- 
ing Assn}, Minneapolis, and the State 
Seed Department. A similar series of 
schools was held in the southern 
half of North Dakota last year. 

Subjects to be taken up at the 
meetings include grain grading fac- 
tors and approved varieties, and a 
special program on barley grading 
and barley variety) identification at 
the Devils Lake and Rugby schools. 
The schools open at 9 a.m. and run 
to 4 p.m. 








Advance Plans Point to Record 
Industry Exposition in October 


CHICAGO—Advance plans for the 
1949 Baking Industry Exposition and 
convention of the American Bakers 
Assn., scheduled in Atlantic City Oct. 
15-20, give indication that the event 
will set new industry records, ac- 
cording to Tom Smith, ABA secretary 
and secretary of the management 
committee handling the arrange- 
ments for the affair. 

More than 90,000 sq. ft. of space 
on the Boardwalk level of the Atlantic 
City Auditorium has been assigned to 
155 firms who are planning exhibits, 
Mr. Smith reported. This compares 
with less than 68,000 sq. ft. of ex- 
hibit space assigned to 172 exhibiting 
firms in 1936, when the last large 
exhibition of baking equipment and 
supplies was held. 

In addition to the above, another 
28,000 sq. ft. of exhibit space has 
been provided on the street level, or 
lower floor of the hall. Applications 
have been received to date from 32 
firms for space on this level. A res- 
taurant and proposed army exhibit 
will also be located on the street 
floor. 

The 1949 convention of the ABA 
will complete its 52nd year of serv- 
ice to the baking industry., General 
sessions and the members meeting 
are proposed for Monday morning, 
Oct. 17, and Wednesday morning, 
Oct. 19. : 

A luncheon session and annual 
meeting of the Allied Trades of the 


Baking Industry is tentatively sched- 
uled for Tuesday, Oct. 18. Bakers 
will be invited to this event. 

Entertainment, including a dinner 
dance scheduled for Wednesday eve- 
ning, Oct. 19, and a proposal for a 
show at a Boardwalk theater, are 
now in the planning stage. 

Branch sessions of the various 





Tom Smith 


branches of American Bakers Assn. 
— wholesale bread, wholesale cake, 
wholesale pie, house-to-house, multi- 
ple-unit and retail for the most part 
are being planned for the afternoons 
beginning Monday, Oct. 17. 

The ABA wholesale bread branch, 
under the chairmanship of C. J. Pat- 
terson, Jr., Holsum Baking Co., Kan- 
sas City, and his committee have 
their plans in a “tentative form.” 
Their presentation is currently sched- 
uled for Monday afternoon, Oct. 17. 

The ABA wholesale cake branch, 
under the chairmanship of Arthur H. 
Ellis, Farmcrest Bakeries, -Inc., De- 
troit, is planning a “full day” on Fri- 
day, Oct. 14. 


Pie Session Planned 


James W. Henderson, Wagner 
Baking Corp., Chicago, chairman of 
the ABA wholesale pie branch and 
president of the National Association 
of Wholesale Pie Bakers, expects to 
announce plans for this session soon. 

Russell L. White, White Baking 
Co., Indianapolis, chairman of the 
ABA house-to-house branch, has ap- 
pointed a program committee which 
is in communication with house-to- 
house bakers all over the country. 

Bernard Godde, Godde’s Pastry 
Shoppes, Battle Creek, Mich., and 
Arthur Pile, Hough Bakeries, Inc., 
Cleveland, are working on the joint 
session program for the retail and 
multiple-unit retail sessions, and in 
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Milled for those who 
- want only the finest 
baking qualities ... 
from the choice of the 
nation’s wheats. 


-An Independent Pill 
WOLF MILLING CO. 


ELLINWOOD, KANSAS 
































“Hunter’s CREAM” 
The Oldest Flour 


Brand in Kansas 


that for more than seventy years 
has stood at the very top of the 
fine quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 








THE ROSS MILLING CO. 
Choice Quality Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
OTTAWA KANSAS 
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Low Grades and 
Millfeed 


I. S. JOSEPH CO., INC. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 








ACME — GOLD DRIFT 
Better Bakery Flours 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 
The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 
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Millers of Kansas Hard Wheat Flour 
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addition separate sessions of those 
branches are planned. 

Baking demonstrations are sched- 
uled for each of the six days. These 
demonstrations will be held on the 
rear of the gigantic stage of the 
Boardwalk floor of the auditorium. 

Mr. Smith stressed that hotel res- 
ervations for the event should be 
mailed promptly to 1949 Baking In- 
dustry Exposition, Housing Bureau, 
16 Central Pier, Atlantic City, N.J. 
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215 Companies Join 
in Largest Packaging 
Exposition. 


ATLANTIC CITY—tThe largest ex- 
position in the history of packaging 
was staged here May 10-13 when 215 
companies displayed developments in 
materials, machinery, equipment, de- 
sign and services at the National 
Packaging Exposition and Confer- 
ence. New containers designed to 
lure sales, ready-to-order plastic 
boxes, moisture-resistant coatings, 
and lower cost packaging for food- 
stuffs were displayed in the Audi- 
torium to the more than 15,000 rep- 
resentatives of businesses which 
package and move products from 
producer to consumer. 

The three-day forum offered an 
exchange of information on new 
methods and practices. The clinic on 
the opening day showed practical 
uses of modern packaging to stimu- 
late sales in retail outlets and May 
11 cost saving through improved 
shipping techniques was demonstrat- 
ed. The following day this was also 
featured with emphasis on the profit- 
able development of automatic ma- 
chinery, greater flexibility in pro- 
duction methods and more effective 
packaging machinery operations. 

The economic outlook for packag- 
ing suppliers and users and the short 
term outlook for materials were dis- 
cussed by Charles A. Lewis of the 
Department of Commerce and Lee 
R. Forker of the National Associa- 
tion of Purchasing Agents. 
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IVAN VERSHAY SPEAKS 
TO PRODUCTION GROUP 


CLEVELAND—The May meeting 
of the Northern Ohio Production 
Men’s Club was held at the Hickory 
Grill May 14 with 50 members in 
attendance. Ivan Vershay, J. H. Day 
Co., gave a resume of the latest im- 
provements in bakery machinery de- 
sign with a forecast of the general 
trend to be expected in the future. 

Mr. Vershay pointed out that the 
exacting sanitation codes set up by 
various state health authorities will 
govern the future design of bakery 
machinery and that sanitation will 
become a bigger factor in the future 
production of baked goods. 

Jim Burns gave detailed plans for 
the family picnic to be held July 9. 
Charles Riley, Brolite Co., will give 
a talk on sweet yeast goods at the 
June 11 meeting. 
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GETS LIFE MEMBERSHIP 


VANCOUVER—John A. Ross who 
recently retired as grain inspector in 
charge here for the Board of Grain 
Commissioners, was presented with 
an honorary life membership in the 
Vancouver Merchants’ Exchange dur- 
ing the week. Mr. Ross has been in 
the grain inspection business ‘in all 
parts of Canada for 40 years and 
served here for half that time. He is 
succeeded by S. G. Thomson. 
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You'll like the 


SAS 


way SUNNY 


KANSAS performs in your 


bread doughs . . 


. and the subtle 


wheaten taste it imparts to your 
loaf. It is the choice wheats that 


give SUNNY KANSAS these 


extra baking values. 


THE WICHITA FLOUR MILLS CO. 


5,000 Sacks Capacity 
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Snow Lily 


Fancy Short Patent 
Biscuit and Pastry Fiour 


ENNS MILLING CO., Inman, Kan. 


Southern Regional Office 
933-35 Exchange Bidg., Memphis, Tenn. 


‘“‘Dependable”’ 
For nearly half a Century 


Ceres Proven Flours 


RED RIVER MILLING CO. 
1500 Cwt. Daily + FERGUS FALLS, MINN. 











“DIAMOND D” 


A High Grade Baker's Spring Patent 
Milled Under Laboratory Control 
from Montana Spring Wheat 





Garland Milling 


CORPORATION 


Pure Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
GREENSBURG, IND. 




















FISHER FLOAT WINS—A “wooden shoe” built of flowers won the sweep- 
stakes award for the Fisher Flouring Mills Co., Seattle, which had entered 
the float shown above in the Seattle City of Flowers parade. The theme 
of the float was originated by Earle G. Lawrence, sales manager of the 
Fisher packaged products division, and tied in with current Fisher adver- 
tising featuring “wooden shoes,” a baked product made with Fisher 
flour. Actual construction of the float and affixing thousands of fresh 
flowers, was done entirely by volunteers from the Fisher employee 


organization. 
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Stocks of Rye Up Slightly But Still 
Under Average;Smaller’49 Crop Seen 


MINNEAPOLIS — Stocks of rye 
April 1, 1949, at nearly 10 million 
bushels, were the largest since 1945, 
but only a third as large as the av- 
erage for 1940-45. Disappearance of 
rye thus far this season, while 13% 
above that of the same months last 
season, was only 60% of the 1939-46 
average. A rye crop of only 22 million 
bushels was indicated for 1949 May 1. 
Rye prices, July through April, av- 
eraged $1.56 bu. at Minneapolis, or 
more than $1 bu. under the previous 
two years. 

With a larger crop, heavy imports, 
and small disappearance, stocks of rye 
on April 1 were nearly 2 million 
bushels larger than a year ago and 
totaled almost 10 million bushels. 
Farm stocks April 1 amounted to 5.4 
million bushels, or a million bushels 
above those of a year ago, but less 
than half the 1940-47 average of 
11.3 million bushels. Commercial 
stocks of rye April 1, at 2.1 million 
bushels, were % million bushels 
larger than a year earlier, but only 
a fifth of the 1940-47 average. Im- 
ports of rye, mainly from Canada, 
totaled 3.1 million bushels in the 
first nine months of the 1948-49 sea- 
son, or a little more than the aver- 
age for the seven years 1940-46. 
Imports were negligible in 1947-48. 


Disappearance Larger Than ’48 

Disappearance of rye in the July- 
March period this season, at 22.9 mil- 
lion bushels, was 2.7 million bush- 
els larger than the same months 
last season, due principally to the 
increase in exports and quantities 
fed. However, this was 14.4 million 
bushels less than the 1939-46 aver- 
age for these months. Because of low 
prices, the use of rye for feed in- 
creased over last year despite only 
moderate larger livestock numbers. 
In the first three quarters of this 
season 5.8 million bushels of rye 
were fed compared with 4.3 million 
in the same months last season. How- 
ever, this is less than a third of the 
average amount fed in the same 
months of 1939-46. 

The use of rye for alcohol, at 5.4 
million bushels in the first nine 


months of the season, was 1.2 mil- 


lion above last year, but about the 
same as the 1939-46 average. Con- 
sumption of rye for milling in the 
July-March period totaled 4.1 million 
bushels. 

This was the smallest of record 
and: almost 2 million bushels under 
the 1939-46 average. Exports of rye 
in the first nine months of the 1948- 
49 season totaled 3.1 million bushels, 
an increase of a million bushels over 
the same months last year. 


Smaller Crop Forecast 
A rye crop of 21,552,000 bu. for 
1949 was forecast on May 1, or about 
5 million bushels below the 1948 crop 
and 13 million under the 10-year 
average. Rye acreage remaining for 
harvest is estimated at 1,700,000 
acres, or about 50%: of the acreage 
seeded. With the exception of 1946, 
this is the smallest acreage of rye 
for grain in 75 years. The year’s in- 
dicated yield per acre of 12.7 bu. com- 
pares with 12.6 last year and 12.1 

the 10-year (1938-47) average. 
With large supplies of all grains 


and only fair demand for rye, prices 
of rye thus far this season have av- 
eraged more than $1 bu. under the 
same months last season. In April 
No. 2 rye at Minneapolis averaged 
$1.34 bu., the lowest since March, 
1945. Rye prices remained ‘well above 
the support level until the first of 
February. Since then prices at Min- 
neapolis have averaged more than 
10¢ bu. under the support level. The 
U.S. farm price of $1.18 bu. in April 
was 1l¢ bu. under the 1948 average 
support price for rye. The 1949 crop 
of rye will be supported by loans or 
purchase agreements at $1.27 bu., or 


72% of the April 15 parity price of - 


$1.77 bu. 

Stocks of rye in Canada March 
31 totaled 15,529,559 bu. this year 
as against 2,217,027 bu. last year. 
Exports of rye from Canada August 
through March this season totaled 
5.5 million bushels compared with 
9.8 million in the same months last 
season. 
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Airport Hangar 
Leased for 


Grain Storage 


GARDEN CITY, KANSAS—Wayne 
S. Marteney, manager of the Gar- 
den City Feed & Seed Co., and his 
associate, C. M. Henderson, Farwell, 
Texas, have leased one large han- 
gar, 120x220 ft., and three ware- 
houses at the new municipal airport. 
The buildings will furnish about 500,- 
000 bu. of additional storage space 
for Finney County. 

The men have agreed to pay the city 
annual rent of $5,700 for the four 
buildings. Also included in the lease 
is a scalehouse and scales. 

The grain men said that work will 
start at once on the building of an 
elevator leg with conveyors. Wheat 
bins will be installed in the build- 
ings, and they will be converted for 
bonded storage to meet federal loan 
requirements. 

A spur from the Santa Fe main 
line, about 1% miles long, will be 
utilized for shipping facilities. The 
city commission has pledged its sup- 
port to obtain this service. The city 
also has agreed to take care of the 
maintenance of the road from the air- 
port entrance to the warehouses to 
insure solid driveways for the trucks. 

Finney County will have a total 
commercial storage capacity of 2,- 
886,000 bu. when the new storage 
facilities are available. 











NEW YORK BAKERS—Leaders in the New York baking industry are 
pictured above during the recent convention of the New York State 
Association of Manufacturing Retail Bakers at Rochester. Left to right, 
they are: George Cron, Cron Bros., Inc., Richmond Hill, retiring president 
of the state group; John Benkert, Benkert Bakeries, Long Island City, 
president of the Associated Retail Bakers of America, and Raymond 
Bleier, White Star Baking Co., Rochester, newly-elected president of the 


state association. 
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No Estimate 


on Mosaic Damage 
Made by USDA 


WASHINGTON — No official esti- 
mate of damage resulting from re- 
ported infestations of mosaic in Kan- 
sas wheat fields has been made by 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
or the Kansas Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, according to a USDA 
release. A 

“Reliable estimates on this year’s 
damage cannot be made until the 
extent of disease infestation on farms 
has been determined,” the release 
said. “Such observations as have 
been made indicate that total 
damage is very much less_ than 
has been estimated in press reports. 
Once the disease has hit there is 
no known control for it. The extent 
of loss from this year’s infestation 
will depend somewhat on weather 
conditions between now and harvest, 
but it is probably already too late 
in the season for much recovery in 
affected fields. Spread of the disease 
between now and harvest time will 
be insignificant. Experiments in the 
infested areas in Kansas in the 1930’s 
indicated that infested fields do not 
remain contaminated from one sea- 
son to the next.” 
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Cotton Bag Sales 
to Converters 
Reported Up 


NEW YORK—Bag converting com- 
panies buying emptied cotton flour 
sacks from bakers under the cotton 
industry's salvage program report a 
112% increase during March and 
April in the number of dress print 
bags received from bakers, accord- 
ing to George A. Hauser, Hesslein 
& Co., chairman of the cotton bag 
market, committee. 


Corresponding gains in movement 
of once-used cotton flour bag products 
such as tea towels or lengths of dress 
print material from the converting 
plants into retail outlets indicate 
that the market committee will be 
able to maintain salvage prices for 
emptied cotton containers at their 
current high level, Mr. Hauser point- 
ed out. : 

The committee’s figures show also 
that bakers sold 26% more plain 
white bags to the processing com- 
panies during March and April than 
in the preceding two-month period. 

Ten bag converters -have joined in 
a cooperative program which blan- 
kets the U.S. and assures bakers in 
every section of the country salvage 
prices for emptied cotton flour sacks. 

Other revealing figures in the re- 
port show converter inventories run- 
ning at slightly less than monthly 
purchases from bakers and sales to 
retail outlets, a factor which points 
up the continuing demand for once- 
used cotton flour sacks. 
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CREAM OF WHEAT CORP. 
PLANS ST. BONIFACE PLAN 


TORONTO—The Cream of Wheat 
Corp., Winnipeg, is reported to be 
starting construction of a new $500,- 
000 plant in St. Boniface to double 
production capacity. Land 278 by 600 
ft. was bought a year and a half ago 
from the city of St. Boniface. 
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CHICAGO — Final plans for the 
new building which will house the 
American Institute of Baking have 
been given to the architects, Skid- 
more, Owings and Merrill. Bids for 
contracts will be sent out not later 
than June 10 and_ construction 
should begin before July 15, it has 
been announced. 

Louis E. Caster, Keig-Stevens Bak- 
ing Co., Rockford, Ill., president of 





Gallatin Valley Milling Co. 
MONTANA 
Flours and Grain 
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Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 


MILLERS OF 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 


LIGONIER, IND. NORFOLK, VA. 











DAVIS- NOLAND - MERRILL 
GRAIN CO. 


KANSAS CITY - + MISSOURI 
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FOR QUALIT 


Sketch of new building planned for American Institute of Baking 


Plans for AIB Building Progress; 
Committee for Equipment Appointed 







« 


AIB, has appointed a special equip- 
ment and machinery committee to 
study the needs for equipment in the 
new bake shops and’ laboratories. 
The committee will determine the 
specifications of all equipment to be 
used in the new building. The fol- 
lowing men have been appointed to 
serve on this committee: 
William B. Bradley, AIB laboratories, 
Chicago;’ Louis E. Caster, Keig-Ste- 
vens Baking Co., Rockford, Ill.; Paul 
Clissold, Clissold Publishing Co., Chi- 
cago; H. S. Mitchell, Swift & Co., 
Chicago; John E. Morrill, Union Ma- 
chinery Co., Joliet, Ill.; Peter Pirrie, 
American Trade Publishing Co., New 
York; A. T. Prosser, Ward Baking 
Co., New York; Edward Hildebrand, 
Continental Baking Co.; New York; 
Ernest Southwick, Farm Crest Bak- 
eries, Inc., Detroit; William Walms- 
ley, AIB school of baking, Chicago; 
Ralph D. Ward, Drake Bakeries, Inc., 
Brooklyn; Gerard Williams, Williams 
Baking Co., Scranton, Pa., and Rob- 
ert Woods, Woods Bakeries, Inc., 
Evanston, Ill. 

The initial meeting of this com- 
mittee will be held in the near fu- 
ture, it was announced. 
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§. F. THUNE PROMOTED 
BY NATIONAL STARCH 


NEW YORK—tThe promotion of 
S. F. Thune to sales manager of the 
midwestern division of National 
Starch Products, Inc., with head- 
quarters at Chicago has been an- 
nounced by Chester A. Gage, vice 
president in charge of sales. Mr. 
Thune joined National in 1934 upon 
his graduation as chemical engineer 
from Worcester Polytechnical Insti- 
tute. For the past three years he has 
served as sales manager of the Pa- 
cific Coast division at San Francisco. 

Francis R. Loetterle will go to San 
Francisco as sales manager of the 
Pacific Coast division. 


“THERE 1S NO 
SUBSTITUTE 


yY” HARD SPRING WHEAT & RYE FLOURS 
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IMPERIAL 






IKE a Chinaman, we are an ancestor 

worshipper, too. Except that our in- 
terest is centered on the forebears of the 
wheats that we grind for IMPERIAL 
and VELVET flours. We want only the 
varieties of that which have proved their 
baking merits. That’s why our country 
wheat buyers, just before each harvest, 
make a “grass roots” survey of wheat 
farms in their localities. Then when 
harvest begins we know exactly where 
and what to purchase. And that’s why 
IMPERIAL and VELVET bake so well. 
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MILLING CO. + GREAT BEND, KANSAS 
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—A superior bread INC. 
flour, milled in one . 
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American Flours, Inc. ° 
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RED WING FLOUR 


Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years 
THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. 





There Is Nothing Uncertain 


BAY STATE FLOURS 
milled from Guaranteed Hard Spring Wheat 
They are flours that ‘will produce a class of bakery goods 


Bay STATE MILLING Co. 






About 


not of average—but of 


&xcellent Quality 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


WINONA, MINNESOTA 








by CARROLL K. MICHENER 





CONVERSATION PIECE — Half a 
century ago, the traditional English- 
man had but three topics of conver- 
sation—wine, women and song. Those 
were the spacious days of English 
history, the end of the gay nineties 
but the start of the fabulous Edward- 
ian era when the nation of shop- 
keepers had no thought of the wars 
of the morrow which were to devas- 
tate half the agrarian areas of Europe 
—the ancient bread basket. 

Today, food and the weather pro- 
vide the major features of his con- 
versation. About this time of the 
year, he begins to realize that one 
depends upon the other and even the 
man in the street has some knowl- 
edge of the progress made by the 
crops in his own country, in Europe, 
in Australia, Canada and the U.S. 
On it depends the bread and the but- 
ter to go with his ECA jam. 

Fine dry weather such as that 
which recently caused concern to 
European wheat growers leads to his 
current opening gambit of conver- 
sation: “Nice day, but the. farmers 
could do with a drop o’ rain.” He 
then begins to recall some of the old 
country saws of which the British, 
inherently seafarers or agricultural- 
ists, have a vast store. For instance 
he might say: 

“So many mists in March you see, 

“So many frosts in May will be.” 

This year he was right, too. The 
scientists pour scorn on this old 
couplet but they acknowledge that 
the wise old Scottish weather fore- 
caster, Alexander Buchan, who made 
his prophecies 180 years ago, did 
forecast a cold spell for the period 
May +9=14. This belief that the mists 
of March are followed by the frosts 
of May is common to the whole of 
Europe and not for nothing are the 
Saints Mamertius, Pancras and Ger- 
vais, whose festivals fall at this time, 
known as the “ice saints.” 

Another old saying which comes 
readily to mind is: “Water in May, 
bread all the year.” He remembers, 
too, that with “a cold May and windy, 
barn filleth up finely.” An admonish- 
ment still delivered by country folk 
is “a rainbow at morn, put your hook 


in the corn, a rainbow at eve, put 
your head in the sheave.” 

Another old belief, borne out by 
experience of European weather, is 
embodied in “red sky at night, shep- 
herd’s delight, red sky at morning, 
shepherd’s warning.” The old coun- 
try man will swear to this: “Rain 
before seven, fine before eleven.”’ And 
he will defy the greatest weather ex- 
perts in the world to contradict him. 

Of course, those with experience of 
the English climate will know it 
might be fine a minute before eleven 
but it’ll be darn well raining again 
a minute after. G. E.S. 


YESTERDAY’S TROUBLES — Polit- 
ical adventurers were as pesky, ap- 
parently, in the good old days as 
they are now, and dangerous legis- 
lation was sprouting in all the legis- 
lative pastures. Meeting at Cincin- 
nati, 25 years ago, the Grain Deal- 
ers National Assn. heard F. E. Wat- 
kins, president, pay his respects to 
“various unsound legislative meas- 
ures such as the Curtis-Aswell, Cap- 
per-Williams and McNary-Haugen 
bills, and other specious farm relief 
measures,” which he called “pure, un- 
adulterated buncombe.” 

Speaking of the experience of the 
grain and allied trades with such 
matters, Mr. Watkins said: “Within 
the last six months they have been 
fighting for their very existence. 
They have again been the object of 
attack, through vicious uneconomic 
and socialistic legislation, proposed 
by self-seeking, shortsighted politi- 
cians, supported by insincere and un- 
principled agitators, impractical the- 
orists and job hunting bureaucrats 
who would abolish, for untried ex- 
perimental schemes, a system of 
marketing built up through several 
generations to a degree of perfection 
unequaled in the handling of other 
commodities of equal magnitude.” 


& & & THE FORD MILL AT 
SUDBURY — Aristocrat of early 
American mills, the one on the cover 
of this week’s issue of The North- 
western Miller has a family tree es- 
tablished way back when Thomas 
Cakebread built a mill on the same 
site in 1639. 

The mill is the property of the 
Wayside Inn, Inc., of which Benson 
Ford, vice president of the Ford 
Motor Co., is an officer. It is a part 
of the village restoration project at 
South Sudbury, Mass., begun many 
years ago by Henry Ford. The mill 
was erected in 1928. 

Hop Brook turns the great wheel, 
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which upon occasion grinds grain for 
sale, mostly to please visitors. Its 
products are on sale at the mill and 
in local stores. 

The three-story building is con- 
structed of native field-stone. There 
is a gable roof. Strewn in the adja- 
cent field are discarded millstones 
of former Sudbury mills. 

Wayside Inn, which also was 
owned and restored by Henry Ford, 
is furnished now as it was when 
Washingtoh and Lafayette were en- 
tertained there. Tavern and mill are 
among the most authentic reminders 
of the richness and color of Revolu- 
tionary America. 

Ford “historical mill properties” 
include a windmill which was moved 
stone by stone from West Yarmouth, 
on Cape Cod, Mass., to his Early 
American Museum at Fort Dear- 
born, Mich., in 1935. 


The first bakers made little ovens 
of brick and clay and heated them 
with wood fires. There was not much 
change in those methods until about 
1840. Bread baking was begun before 
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‘STERDAY, JODAY ¢ JOMORROW 


a 


the era of recorded civilization and 
remained essentially the same unti! 
the middle of the 19th century. 


In recent years, too few of us 
have noticed that the barrel is stil! 
half full; too many have lamented 
that it is half empty.—Advertising 
Age. 
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WORK 


If you cannot in the harvest 
Garner up the richest sheaves; 
Many a grain, both ripe and golden 
Which the careless reaper leaves, 
You can glean among the briers 
Growing rank against the wall, 
For it may be that their shadow 
Hides the heaviest wheat of all. 
Do not, then, stand idly waiting 
For some greater work to do; 
Fortune is a lazy goddess, © 

She will never come to you. 

Go and toil in any vineyard, 

Do not fear to do or dare; 

If you want a field of labor, 

You can find it anywhere. 


-—Anonymous. 








Looking Backward 


into the Files of The Northwestern Miller... . 








75 Years Ago: 


The Rocky Mountain locust was on 
a rampage all the way from Texas 
to Minnesota, and for four successive 
years was to constitute a crisis of 
major proportions for wheat farm- 
ers, resulting in an interstate effort 
to curb the pest, organized at the 
suggestion of Gov. John S. Pillsbury 
of Minnesota, whose state was 
among the hardest hit. (Gov. Pills- 


- bury proclaimed April 26, 1877, as 


a day of prayer for the aversion of 
the plague. Next day there was a 
partial freeze-up that killed off a 
substantial part of the season’s ac- 
cumulation of larvae. The rest were 
accounted for by better organized 
and promoted combat measures. The 
newspapers noted that only Gov. 
Pillsbury’s mills closed down on his 
day of prayer.) 


50 Years Ago: 

The Northwestern Miller was hard 
at work editorially doing battle with 
the McIntyre “milling trust,” initial 
steps toward the formation of which 
had been taken in 1898 and were to 
result in the United States Flour 


Milling Co., which acquired several 
large U.S. mills but was to lead a 
short and unremunerative life, end- 
ing in receivership. 

W. N. Rowe, as president of the 
Michigan State Millers Assn., wel- 
comed that organization’s annual 
convention to Ann Arbor. 

D. B. Merrill, one of Michigan’s 
pioneer millers, died at his home 
in Kalamazoo. 


25 Years Ago: 


An investigation of the baking in- 
dustry by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission was called for under a reso- 
lution introduced by Sen. LaFollette 
charging the industry with inordinate 
profits. Bakers said they welcomed, 
in fact, demanded, the inquiry, but 
the commission declined to proceed, 
alleging lack of time and no funds. 

Lower insurance rates for bakeries 
were being sought. The plea was 
that modernization had _ replaced 
most of the older firetraps. 

An international labor conference 
in Geneva was studying the prospect 
for eliminating night work in bak- 
eries. 
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AN UPLOOK FOR MILLERS 


T is a familiar saying that when the outlook 

is not good one should try the uplook. For 
flour millers there are a good many uplooks 
which ought to improve the outlook. There is a 
lift even in the production prospect, as John L. 
Locke, president of the Millers National Federa- 
tion, pointed out to those who attended the recent 
annual convention. Production is down, of course, 
but it’s not down to a calamitous figure by any 
means. 

Mr. Locke presented some figures. They were 
reasonable and conservative, yet they indicated a 
probable outturn this year of not less than 250 
million sacks and a possible output of as much 
as 265 million. Taking the larger figure, which 
seems also to be a probability, this is only 15 
million sacks less than the production of 1948, 
which was a whopping big year even when looked 
at in the shadow of the 1947 production figure, 
now estimated at around 305 million. 

Release of the Census Bureau’s data on mill 
production in 1947, reported in The Northwestern 
Viller of May 24, affords another yardstick for 
measuring the industry’s present favorable mar- 
<eting position. The bureau’s last previous indus- 
trial survey covered the year 1939, and it is shown 
that the 1939 production was 207.3 million sacks. 
Conservative trade estimates indicate that the 
current annual domestic disappearance of flour 
in the U.S. amounts to at least that much and 
is continually growing under the current steady 
expansion of population. To this rock-solid basic 
market may be added the 58 million sacks of 
export business foreseen by Mr. Locke, a figure 
that may well jump to more than 62 million if 
the experience of last year is repeated. There has 
been, it is clear, a sizeable and permanent enlarge- 
ment of the industry’s market in the past 10 years. 

But when we began this little piece the 
particular spot of silver in the sky to which we 
proposed an upward glance was something to be 
reflected only indirectly in milling’s balance sheet. 
It was the public acclaim, voiced so unreserved- 
ly at the federation convention by Dr. Russell M. 
Wilder, the great Mayo Clinic nutritionist, of the 
milling industry’s far-sighted espousal of vitamin 
enrichment. 

“Millers,” said Dr. Wilder, “have made a sig- 
nificant contribution to public health.” He was 
speaking of the practical, not the previously 
anticipated, results of flour enrichment. The great 
experiment on the human level in. Newfoundland 
had been surveyed, and to this finding Dr. Wilder 
added a statement to which insufficient attentiqn 
was given at the time. He was able to report, 
he said, that pellagra was vanishing from the 
southern states of this country, and he was 
“inclined to think” that “we (meaning that happy 
combination of enlightened nutritionists and 
progressive millers who were enrichment’s pro- 
moters) can claim the credit for this.” 

No matter where its feet may be momentarily, 
the industry of which this can be said has good 
reason to carry its head in the clouds. 


MARKETING MONKEY WRENCH 


OSSING a ‘monkey wrench into the machinery 

is not generally considered among reasonable 
men to be the best way to change design or to 
improve operation. This too often, however, is the 
method of government in dealing with affairs 
of the marketplace. In point is Senate Bill 1751 
to amend the Commodity Exchange Act. The 
aim of the sponsor, Sen. Thomas of Oklahoma, 
is to alter one of the most intricate and well- 
proved pieces of this country’s marketing ma- 
chinery by inserting a couple of small implements 
intended to cure speculation and squeeze. Margin 
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BREAD tS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


controls would attend to one of these things and 
multiple deliveries would take care of the other. 

The margin wrench is not new to marketing 
politics, but multiple delivery points on futures 
contracts is an innovation so far as grain trading 
is concerned, though the idea has been for some 
time in academic existence and the Chicago Board 
of Trade once turned it down. Under the Research 
and Marketing Act of 1946 a study by the Grain 
Advisory Committee was recommended but not 
undertaken. Meantime the principle has been 
applied to trading in cotton, the New York Cotton 
Exchange providing for tenders at New York 
City and seven seaports extending from Houston, 
Texas, to Norfolk, Va. But successful application 
of the device to cotton proves nothing with respect 
to wheat, a vastly different commodity. 

Sen. Thomas proposes an amendment that 
would “permit the delivery of any commodity, on 
contracts of sale thereof for future delivery, at 
such delivery point or points as the secretary of 
agriculture may direct, under terms and conditions 
which reflect any differences in the value of the 
commodity at the designated point or points and its 
value at the point where the contract market is 
located.” 

Just how the grain marketing machine is to 


be adjusted to this change is not explained . 


in the bill, which gives no hint as to its design 
and no clear indication of how the gadget would 
work, particularly in the matter of “reflecting” 
those “differences in the value of the commodity 
at the designated point or points.” Everything 
about it must be taken on faith—one’s faith in the 
ability, discretion and fairness of the secretary 


“of ‘agriculture. And this constitutes the chief of 


many objections which properly may be raised 
concerning it. The economic life of this country 
already is subjected to far too much one-man 
or omnipotent-bureau interference. That the 
monkey wrench will do something to the ma- 
chinery is mighty certain, but just what is un- 
predictable. 

The proposed multiple delivery system poses 
various unpredictables for the grain trader and 
processor. The unknown and uncertain aspects are 
so numerous as to render trade opinion itself 
uncertain. Grain men and millers, in advance of 
seeing the multiple delivery device in operation, 
simply ‘can’t do more than guess at its results or 
its effects upon their own interests. For some 
mills it might work out all right, for some others 
it might not. The answer in either case would 
depend largely upon what delivery points the 
secretary of agriculture might choose and upon a 
multitude of rules and directives not yet even a 
gleam in the bureaucratic eye. 

Doubtless the principal uncertainty lies in the 
effect upon the futures market as a hedging 
medium. Might not some markets—possibly even 
those of Minneapolis and Kansas City—be so 
impaired as to be virtually destroyed? What 
would be the effect upon cash premiums? There is 
some opinion that they would be increased at 
times in various markets to a hazardous level 
over futures, thus making hedging additionally 
difficult. 

Taking the squeeze out of delivery months 
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is a grand idea, but we can’t feel sure that the 
best way is to put another monkey wrench in a 
pair of hands gloved with political power. 


FEAST AND FAMINE 


N the midst of plenty there is famine; while 

one part of the world hungers another struggles 
to free its economies from the burden of surplus 
food. This is an old paradox, but at the moment 
it takes on an unusual emphasis. Of late the 
apostles of doom have sung in especially loud 
voice of a rapidly nearing day when the earth 
will be unable to feed its swarming incubus of 
inhabitants. And rising above this dismal chorus 
is the contradictory hubbub of the economists and 
the politicians who strive to deal with too much 
even of the basic element of the Staff of Life. 

The paradox, of course, is not local but global. 
The world’s economy is not a universal economy. 
The dwellers upon this celestial sphere do not 
eat from a common pot. Nor are they likely to do 
so, in the opinion of Charles E. Kellogg, chief of 
the soil survey division of the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture, who said to the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the U.S. recently: 

“For the most part, each country must improve 
its own production, balance its own economy. 
Something can be done through trade, and espe- 
cially through technological exchanges. But how 
can we meet the educational problem among 
hundreds of millions of people who can’t read? 
How can we get the farms into large enough 
units so the farm family has a real chance to 
apply technical methods? Above all, how can we 
get the industry established in eastern Europe, 
in India, in China, in Indonesia, in Africa, and in 
all the other places, so that farmers may have the 
tools of modern technology, and so that the extra 
people on the land may have an opportunity?” 

Specifically, Dr. Kellogg suggests mixed cor- 
porations of private individuals and governments 
to undertake agricultural development on a grand 
scale in backward areas of the world. As for the 
soil depletion alarmists, he thinks altogether too 
much has been heard from them. He says: 

“It will do no good to scream and tear our 
hair about the overcrowding, about the low yields, 
and about soil depletion. These problems are man- 
ageable, if we could somehow get our economic 
and institutional problems solved. ... We are not 
facing any calamity because of soil depletion. 
Erosion has been played up for 23 years, It is 
no more important than several other soil man- 
agement factors. Generally, erosion is a symptom, 
not a cause, of declining fertility and bad man- 
agement. We must. get back of these symptoms. 
In my judgment, if the current exaggerations of 
this one factor were acted upon seriously and 
literally, our agricultural programs would be- 
come so distorted that we should fail to meet 
our food requirements, and we should even worsen 
the symptom itself.” 

Dr. Kellogg does not project his calculations 
into the remote future, but to serve the foreseeable 
future, he believes there is plenty of productive 
land available. But more important, he thinks we 
won't even need to use all of it if we put even 
our present technical knowledge into use. In the 
U.S., where agriculture is already reasonably effi- 
cient—at least one ‘third of it is—production 
could be very easily raised 30%, he thinks, and in 
some countries the increase could be 50%. And 
will not the future bring forth new techniques, 
new knowledge, to which may be added the favor- 
able influences of peace, full employment and 
freer distribution of the world’s goods? 

Pointing up Dr. Kellogg’s thesis that agricul- 
tural science has not yet reached its Ultima Thule 
is the current prediction of plant breeders that 
300-bu.-an-acr@ corn is right around the corner. 
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DEMONSTRATION FOR STUDENTS—Students and staff members of 
the Oklahoma A. & M. School of Baking are shown above watching a 
demonstration of makeup of sweet dough products by A. W. Kimble, 


Swift & Co., Kansas City. 


OKMULGEE, OKLA.—Demonstra- 
tions by representatives of three al- 
lied trades firms recently supple- 
mented regular class and shop in- 
struction at the Oklahoma A. & M. 
School of Baking, according to a 
recent report by John C. Summers, 
manager of the bakery department 
of the college. 

Appearing in the demonstrations 
were: A. -W. Kimble, Swift & Co., 
Kansas City; W. C. Willard and R. D. 
Water, Corn Products Sales Co., New 
York, and Orville Sisson, Red Star 
Yeast & Products Co., Kansas City. 

Mr. Kimble demonstrated a va- 
riety of sweet dough and Danish 
pastry products made from very rich 
formulas. Some new and interesting 
methods were employed during bench 
makeup of the products. Freshly 
baked articles were sampled by the 
large class of about 70 students and 
samples were taken to members of 
their families. A large quantity of 
these products was disposed of 
through the school’s retail store. 


Mr, Kimble also discussed methods 
and material costs. He emphasized 
the importance of producing baked 
foods highly excellent in quality. He 
also discussed the materials and 
methods employed in the manufac- 
ture of frozen baked foods. 

Mr. Willard and Mr. Water con- 
ducted a similar program, demon- 
strating to the entire class the use 
of corn sugar in the manufacture of 
breads and sweet dough products. 
Mr. Walter also spent an hour lec- 
turing to the cake theory class. 

Mr. Sisson demonstrated an im- 
proved active dry yeast, advising as 
to the amount to use when replac- 
ing compressed yeast and pointed out 
the increased absorption and reduced 
mixing time necessary when this 
product was used. Mr. Sisson also 
talked to students in the baking the- 
ory classes, telling them of active 
dry yeast and its use. He also 
divulged some of his interesting ex- 
periences while rendering service as- 
sistance to bakers during past years. 





RUSSELL-MILLER NAMES 
36 WINNERS IN CONTEST 


MINNEAPOLIS—The names of 36 
prize winners in the $5,000 bakery 
“selling idea’ contest sponsored by 
the Russell-Miller Milling Co. have 
been announced by B. Frank Morris, 
vice president of the bulk flour divi- 
sion of the Minneapolis milling firm. 

First prize winner in the contest, 
which, attracted hundreds of entries 
from 37 states and 4 foreign coun- 
tries, was Charles H. Shoenberger, 
Gibson Bakeries, Hotel Gibson, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. Mr. Shoenberger, sales 
promotion manager for his company, 
won an Admiral television and radio- 
phonograph set valued at $595. 

Mr. Morris said that 16 states are 
represented on the winners’ list, and 
that outstanding bakery selling ideas 
were contributed from all types of 
bakery personnel—plant managers 
and owners, master bakers and help- 
ers and route men and sales clerks. 

“We feel that the purpose of the 
contest, which was to help all bak- 
ers sell more baked goods through 
useful selling ideas, has been 
achieved,” Mr. Morris said. “The 
number of the entries, and the over- 
all excellence of the ideas submitted 
were very gratifying to everyone con- 
nected with the contest. 

“Many of the ideas submitted on 
boosting bakery sales will be re- 
leased in booklet form in the near 
future by Russell-Miller to the bak- 
ing industry. The ideas include sug- 
gestions on advertising, special pro- 
motions, new sales approaches, dis- 


plays and many other things, all de- 
signed to increase the sales of bakery 
products.” 


In addition to the first prize, there 
were 15 second prize winners, each 
of whom received an Admiral radio- 
phonograph valued at $125. They 
were: John Baker, Grand Union Co. 
Bakery Dept., Wilkes-Barre, Pa.; 
Charles T. Tagman, Tagman Baking 
Co., Worcester, Mass.; Thomas Cal- 
lis, George’s Pastry Shop, Rockville 
Center, L.I., N.Y.; T. E. Loughrey, 
Town Talk Bakery, Willmar, Minn.; 
George J. Pfeifer, John Schaumburg 
Bakery, Reading, Pa.; Madelyn Egan, 
Montclair Bakery, Montclair, N.J.; 
Gil L. Gustafson, Gustafson Bakery, 
Duluth, Minn.; Dorothy Zajac, New 
Model Bakery, 101 West Long Ave., 
New Castle, Pa.; A. B. Weatherbee, 
Cobb’s, Inc., Taunton, Mass.; Ralph 
H. Dieckmann, Algona Baking Co., 
Algona, Iowa; Wallace A. Macpher- 
son, Federal Bakery, Tacoma, Wash.; 
Janice Gobble, Peter Pan Pastry 
Shoppe, Bristol, Va.; N. F. Wilkins, 
Wilkins Baking Co., Red Oak, Iowa; 
L. J. Fay, Cobb’s Sunlit Bakery, 
Green Bay, Wis.; Roman H. Seitz, 
Seitz Bakery, Milwaukee, Wis. 

The 20 third prize winners, each of 
whom received an Admiral world- 
wide radio valued at $100 were: Hugo 
Gustafson, Gustafson Bakery, Duluth, 
Minn.; F. E. McGough, Rice Lake 
Baking Co., Rice Lake, Wis.; R. S. 
Ahlstrom, 24th Street Bakery, Min- 
neapolis, Minn.; Mrs. Ethel Snell- 
grove, Home Bakery, Fayetteville, 
N.C.; Mrs. Luke DeRosa, Villard 
Bakery, Hastings on Hudson, N.Y.; 
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Students See 3 Demonstrations 


‘ited flour production, 


Wallace Glotta, Stafford (Kansas) 
Bakery; W. E. Anderson, Royal Bak- 
ing Co., Raleigh, N.C.; William E. 


Dunn, Supreme Baking Co., Inc., Cal-° 


umet City, Ill; Donald Wernecke, 
Silver Edge Bakery, Sheboygan, 
Wis.; Adeline Buraezewski, Stop-N- 
Shop Bakery, Detroit, Mich.; Thomas 
G. Phillips, Sr., P. S. Long Baking 
Co., Lebanon, Pa.; James P. Miranti, 
Grandma’s Cookie Jar, Bridgeport, 
Conn.; George A. Carlier, Jr., Fort 
Morgan ‘Baking Co., Point Marion, 
Pa.; Howard T. Rocknell, Paje Bak- 
ers, Inc., Stratford, Conn.; Charles 
H. Heim, Morehouse Baking Co., 
Lawrence, Mass.; Hilmer B. Johnson, 
Pepelnjaks Bake Shop, Virginia, 
Minn.; Fred D’Errico, DeBaggis & 
D’Errico Co., Franklin, Mass.; James 
Cox, Jr., Dandee Bakery, Stone Moun- 
tain, Ga.; Melvin M. Johnson, Weg- 
man Food Stores, Rochester, N.Y., 
and Frank W. Janitsky, Newark 
Quality Bakery, Newark, N.J. 

A panel of 25 judges, including 
some of the country’s most outstand- 
ing bakers, evaluated the selling 
ideas. 





MILLFEED MARKETS 


Minneapolis: The millfeed market is shaky 
and prices are down $4@6 from a week ago. 
While output is not large, because of lim- 
supplies of millfeed 
are more than ample. Buyers, convinced of 
lower prices to come, refuse to book in ad- 
vance, preferring to shop around for a car 
or two at a time when needed. Formula feed 
manufacturers are said to be substituting 
cheaper ingredients for millfeeds, including 
low grade wheat. Quotations: bran $50, 
standard midds. $51, flour midds. $54, red 
dog $54, sacked, Minneapolis. 


Duluth: Demand is slow, the trend is 
lower and supplies are adequate; pure bran 
$52, standard bran $51, standard midds. 
$52, flour midds. $54.50, mixed feeds $55, red 
dog $55. 

Kansas City: Demand for both bran and 
shorts is quiet this week, and millfeed 
continues to seek lower price levels. The 
spread between bran and shorts narrowed to 
only $1 during the past week. Offerings 
are sufficient to fill trade needs, although 
flour operations continue below average. 
Quotations May 31: bran $46.50@47, shorts 
$47.50 @48. 

Fort Worth: Quotations May 28, carlots, 
burlaps: bran $55@57, gray shorts $65@67, 
delivered TCP, about $3 lower on bran and 
$7@8 lower on shorts than the previous 
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week. Demand slowed somewhat, due to the 
market decline while offerings show a 
slight increase. 


Oklahoma City: Quotations, straight cars 
bran $49@49.50 (Kansas City), mill run 
$49@49.50, shorts $49@49.50; truck lots $55 
@55.60 for bran, mill run and shorts. Mixed 
or pool cars $1 higher on all classes. 

Omaha: Bran sold for $49 and _ shorts 
for $50 here last week. The supply was onl) 
fair, but the demand also slacked off. 

Salina: Demand is fair, with bran $4 ton 
lower and shorts $8 ton lower. Supplies ar: 
adequate. Quotations, basis Kansas City 
bran $49.50@50, gray shorts $51.50@52. 

Hutchinson: Millfeed interest held up 
fairly well in a weakening market. This 
was attributed more than anything to light 
operations. Gray shorts led the downwarii 
plunge, virtually eliminating the spreai. 
Quotations, Kansas City basis: bran $48 « 
48.50, gray shorts $49@49.50. 

Wichita: Millfeed demand is only fai: 
with offerings sufficient. Quotations, basis 
Kansas City: bran $50, shorts $52. Bran 
declined $3 ton, shorts declined $7 ton. 
compared with preceding week. 

Denver: The market has loosened up co: 
siderably in the last seven days, and pric: 
have dropped several dollars on both bran 
and shorts. Demand, although still good, 
not as heavy as it has recently been. Su; 
plies are becoming increasingly availab): 
Quotations: bran $51, shorts $52. 

Chicago: Demand is quiet and supplies 
are adequate. Bran $52.50@53, standar: 
midds. $54@55, flour midds. $55, red doz 
$55@56. 

St. Louis: Demand for feed is very slow 
Prices are sharply lower on bran and gra 
shorts. Offerings are rather light. Quota 
tions: bran $52.75@53.75, gray shorts $54.75 
@55.75 spot, delivered St. Louis switchin: 
limits. 

Buffalo: Sales of millfeeds are slow, wit! 
prices high compared with the values o! 
other feedstuffs. Prices have been force:! 
up mainly by continued under normal out 
put. The decline last’ week in prices ha 
helped but has not entirely restored mil! 
feed to its competitive position in rela 
tion to substitute ingredients. Quotation 
f.o.b. Buffalo: bran $56@57, stamdard midd: 
$59@60, flour midds. $61@62, red dog $61 
@ 62, 


Philadelphia: The local millfeed market 
is displaying a slight trace of easiness a‘ 
the moment, with the supply situation run 
ning a little ahead of demand. Some of th: 
lag in buying is attributed to a feelinz 
on the part of consumers that curren 
quotations are too high. The list-of quota 
tions shows uniform $1 ton declines from 
the previous week, with bran holding at 
$65, standard midds. at $66 and red doz 
at $67. 

Boston: Millfeed quotations declined last 
week as improved pasturage and the avail 
able supply of all types tended to curb th: 
demand down to a near minimum. Spring 
bran dipped $3, while middlings lost $1.50 
Mixed feeds lost $3. Red dog was more sta 
ble but eventually lost $1. - 

Buying on the downswing; as usual! 
was extremely cautious with most of the 
transactions limited to small lots for im 
mediate needs. Part of. the resistan¢e was 
seen by some sellers as the direct result 
of heavy offerings from Canadian source 
which could only give the potential buyer: 











AT NORTHWEST CONFERENCE—The baking industry leaders above 
were photographed at the recent Pacific Northwest Bakers Conference in 
Portland. Left to right, standing, they are: J. C. Crawford, manager of the 
Oregon Bakers Assn.; W. H. Alford, manager of the Bakers of Washington, 
and Eugene Ferrell, Flushers Bakeries. Seated, left to right, are: Arthur 
Vos, Jr., Macklem Baking Co., Denver, president of the American Bakers 
Assn., and Mrs. W. H. Flusher, Flushers Bakeries. Mr. Vos presented 
plans for the Bakers of America Program to the convention. 
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Save Mailing 
Minutes 


Prevent Mistakes 
Cut Postage Costs 
Protect Contents 
Promote Sales 


DESIGNING SERVICE 


TENSION ENVELOPE CORP. 


129 North 2nd St 
Minneapolis 1, Minn. 
MAin 0547 

















“Gooch’s Best” 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 


to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 
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BAKERY FLOUR 
MORTEN MILLING CO. 
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KING MIDAS FLOUR 





KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS 
Minneapolis, U.S. A. 








Western King Fiour 


Uniform Bakery Flour 
MANEY MILLING CO. 
Omaha, Neb. 
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BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 
ere Re RT eR mE 


a feeling of security against further price 
increases. 

Quotations: spring bran $64, middlings 
$67, mixed feeds $65.50, red dog $69. 

Pittsburgh: The local millfeed market ex- 
perienced a quiet week of sales. The prices 
showed a downward trend, but this failed 
to attract buyers. Offerings are not too 
abundant but plenty to cover nearby needs 
of this market. Quick shipments are in- 
variably directed. Quotations, f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh points: bran $61.80@62.50, standard 
midds. $62.50@65.30, flour midds. $64.50 
@65.80, red dog $65 @66.30. 

New Orleans: Millfeed experienced a week 
of daily declines. As a result, both feed 
mixers and jobbers are confining their 
purchases to minimum amounts and are 
seeking the quickest possible shipping date. 
Offerings are relatively tight, with the 
demand for bran somewhat better than 
that for gray shorts. However, mill offer- 
ings on both.have been scarce with offer- 
ings on gray shorts being freer. Bran 
$58.55@59.05, shorts $60.05 @61.50. 

Seattle: The millfeed market was easy, 
with buyers well supplied on spot require- 
ments and not interested in forward de- 
liveries. Some June arrival sales of South 
American bran and pollards have been made 
on truck lot basis at around $56 ex-dock, 
Seattle, and thus nearby requirements for 
small lots are fairly well filled. Some Mon- 
tana for June delivery was booked during 
the week at $58.50, delivered common 
transit points. Spot quotations were down 
from $62 to $60, and on the easy side 
of that figure. 

_ Ogden: Millfeed prices dropped another 
$1 during the past week, with the market 
weaker, some say due to Argentine ship- 
ments on West Coast. Supplies remain scarce 
and a firmer market expected. Mills are 
working to capacity five days a week. 
Plants are booked through June. Quotations: 
red bran and mill run $62, middlings $67; to 
Denver: red ‘bran and mill run $69, mid- 
dlings $74; to California: red bran and mill 
run $69.50, middlings $74.50, f.0.b. San 
Francisco and Los Angeles. 

Toronto-Montreal: Millfeeds are still in 
short supply and demand is good. Quota- 
tions: bran $62, shorts $62, middlings $62, 
net cash terms, bags included, mixed or 
straight cars, Toronto-Montreal. 


Winnipeg: Demand for all types of mill- 
feed continues keen, with no indication of 
any let-up. The bulk of the supplies from 
western mills is going to eastern Canada, 
and supplies are far short of requirements. 
Quotations: Manitoba, Saskatchewan and 
Alberta bran $56@57, shorts $55@56, small 
lots ex-country elevators and warehouses $3 
extra. 


Vancouver: Domestic millfeed demand 
continues at the lowest level in many years. 
Most feeders have switched to substitute 
feeds in view of the current high prices 
for millfeeds. Some of the western mills 
show an inclination to offer more freely 
and have been accepting business as much 
as 50¢ below list. Cash car quotations: 
bran $59.55, shorts and middlings $60.55. 


RYE FLOUR MARKETS 


Minneapolis: Rye flour sales are steady, 
with directions good on old orders and fair- 
ly active buying of small lots for immedi- 
ate shipment. Quotations: light rye $4@4.20, 
medium $3.85@4.06, dark $2.75 @3.65. 


Chicago: The rye flour market continued 
quiet, and only the usual amount of small 
lot buying was reported. Directions were 
fair. White patent rye $4.10@4.20, medium 
$3.80@4, dark $3.15@3.60. 

Pittsburgh: A better market for rye flour 
is apparent over this area. Bakers and job- 
bers continue to buy only as needed and 
then in very small amounts. Shipping 
directions are only fair. Rye flour, fancy 
white, No. 1, f.0.b. Pittsburgh points, $4.15 
@4.50, medium $4.05@4.20, dark $3.65@4, 
blended $5.70, rye meal $3.95@4. 

Buffalo: Rye flour sales are a shade 
better than white flour, but far from satis- 
factory. Demand is light. Supplies are 
ample and the trend is steady. Quota- 
tions, f.o.b. Buffalo: white $5@5.05, dark 
$3.75@3.80, medium $4.85@4.90. 

St. Louis: Prices are 20¢ lower to 20¢ 
higher. Sales and shipping instructions are 
slow. Pure white $4.55, medium $4.40, dark 
$3.30, rye meal $4.05. 

Philadelphia: Some light buying of rye 
was reported here this week, but this seems 
to have dried up now and dealings are 
back to where the market is at a virtual 
standstill. Those in the trade say bakers 
consider the present price of the dark flour 
too high. Quotations: rye white $4.50@4.60, 
unchanged from the previous week. 

New York: Rye flour buyers still had 
purchases at lower levels on their books 
and were not interested in buying. Pur- 
chases were small and scattered. Pure 
white patents May 28 §$4.25@4.40. 


OATMEAL MARKETS 
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La Grange 


Flours... 


whether plain or enriched, remain the same 
high standard, dependable flours that have 
characterized the products of La Grange 
Mills over the half century and more of 


their operation. 


This quality pattern is not an accident but 
the result of painstaking care in wheat selec- 
tion and careful milling. 


You can depend on LA GRANGE FLOURS 


LA GRANGE MILLS 


RED WING, 
MINNESOTA 








All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 cwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 
WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 








“ROCK RIVER” RYE 


“OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 


“BLODGETT’S” 
RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 














GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Milling Wheat and Coarse Grains 


MINNEAPOLIS 


MILWAUKEE, WIS.” 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
OMAHA, NEB. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
DULUTH, MINN. 








FLOUR EXCHANGE « MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, 


CANNON VALLEY 
MILLING COMPANY 








™ 








WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 








ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A 7 


It pays to pick the right cake 
flour! Average flours really cost 
more than top quality flours like 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A, which 
produces more finished cake per 
pound of flour. You get a richer, 
moister, longer-keeping cake with 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A. 














VOIGT MILLING CO. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. Telephone 85991 














DOBRY’S BEST 
nd 


BEST OF THE WEST 
DOBRY FLOUR MILLS, Ine. 


YUKON, OKLAHOMA 








Toronto-Montreal: Demand has fallen off 
almost completely. Quotations: rolled oats in 
80-lb. cottons $4.25; oatmeal in 98-lb. jutes 
$5.15, f.0.b. Toronto or Montreal. 

Winnipeg: Trade in rolled oats and oat- 
meal is only moderate, and small amounts 
have been reported sold for export. Sales 
in the domestic market are seasonal, and 
supplies are equal to the demand. Quota- 
tions: rolled oats in 80-Ib. sacks $4.65 in 
the three prairie provinces; oatmeal in 98- 
Ib. sacks $5.60. 

Minneapolis: Bulk rolled oats were quot- 
ed at $4.70 May 31; 24-oz. packages $3.10 
case, 48-oz. packages $3.35. 


LABORATORY SERVICE 








PAPER SACKS 
FOR MILLERS 
The Chatfield & Woods Sack Co. 


CINCINNATI O. 











Mill Mutual Service 


For Policy Holders 


Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 
400 West Madison St. Chicago, Tlinois 
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Place of European Co-op Movement in 
Politics Studied as System Expands 


By GEORGE E. SWARBRECK 


European Manager 
The Northwestern Miller 


LONDON—The continued expan- 
sion of the cooperative system in Eu- 
rope has focused attention on the 
position of the movement in the po- 
litical field in view of the trend to- 
wards socialism, not only in Britain 
but in many of the countries ad- 
jacent to her. Cooperation and so- 
cialism are identical in the minds 
of many traders but recent devel- 
opments indicate a cleavage in prin- 
ciple. 

In Britain, the cooperative move- 
ment recently exercised its influence 
in preventing the socialists from pro- 
ceeding with their plans for the 
nationalization of the flour milling in- 
dustry. The cooperatives have a sub- 
stantial holding in the trade and it 
was made clear to the government 
that they would not stand for any 
interference in their activities in this 
field. As a result, the proposals were 
withdrawn and, as far as is known 
at present, the industry will be left 
in its present hands. 

The matter has, however, now 
taken a new turn with a reported 
threat of a split between the official 
Labor Party and the cooperatives. 
The socialist proposals for further 
nationalization measures, some of 
which hit at cooperative interests, 
were sharply criticized at the re- 
cent Cooperative Congress held at 
Scarborough, England. 


Extensive Co-op Interests 


All European cooperatives have ex- 
tensive interests in the flour milling 
industry, in the sugar refining indus- 
try and in the production and supply 
of animal feedstuffs in which they 
are in competition with private enter- 
prise organizations. Accusations have 
been made from time to time that the 
cooperatives are unduly favored by 
the left wing governments. This is 
especially true of Poland, Yugoslavia, 
Czechoslovakia and other states in 
eastern Europe. British traders have 
made frequent allegations of prefer- 
ential treatment by the socialist gov- 
ernment and leaders of the private 
enterprise sections of the flour, bak- 
ing*and feed trades have made sev- 
eral allusions to the subject in the 
past. While disagreement on this is- 
sue will continue, there is little doubt 
that all representatives of the various 
trades involved will stand together in 
fighting some of the proposals for 
nationalization. 

One British cooperative official re- 
cently stated that he was amazed 
that there were so many among lead- 
ing socialists who lacked an under- 
standing of the part cooperation 
plays in replacing capitalist exploita- 
tion by democratic consumer control. 
He said that the cooperative move- 
ment would resist any misguided at- 
tempts to ignore or destroy the work 
of a century of voluntary cooperation. 


Basic Principles Threatened 


There is a feeling among some 
members of the British cooperative 
movement that the recently issued 
socialist program published in order 
to provide electors with an indication 
of the party’s plans in the event of 
a return to power in 1950 threatens 
the interests and basic principles of 
the cooperative movement. Although 
cooperators in Britain have no fun- 


damental disagreement with the so- 
cialists on matters of principle, and 
are satisfied that the ownership of 
the basic economy of the country 
should be in the hands of the nation, 
none of them would be prepared to 
submit to the conception of an all- 
powerful corporate state. 

The British cooperative party has 
a membership of more than 8.5 mil- 
lion, compared with the total mem- 
bership of the Labor Party of five 
million. Many people are, of course, 
members of both bodies. In spite of 
the weight of numbers, however, the 
cooperatives have never exercised 
much influence on the formation of 
policy jointly controlled by them, the 
Labor Party itself and by the trade 
unions. The influence of the British 
movement, confined as it is to the 
work of producing, buying and sell- 
ing, has been negative, its prohibi- 
tion of the nationalization of the 
flour trade being a case in point. 

The future policy appears to be di- 
rected towards the prevention of any 
interference with its trading organ- 
izations, some of which are already 
scheduled for nationalization along 
with those owned by private enter- 
prise in 1950. The British cooperative 
organization, unlike its Swedish coun- 
terpart, has never been a leader in 
the propagation of progressive ideas. 

The cooperative party, as a political 
influence, came into prominence in 
Britain in 1917 purely as a defensive 
measure against alleged mistreat- 
ment by the government of the day, 
and since then has never had the op- 
portunity to develop as a separate 
party. The leaders have been content 
to align themselves with the social- 
ists. Their major fear at present is 
that compulsory nationalization will 


become widespread thus defeating 
their fundamental aim of building col- 
lective organizations by voluntary ac- 
tivity. Observers point out that na- 
tionalization boards represent a mo- 
nopoly of producers while cooperators 
stress the importance of the consumer 
in the commercial setup. Fears have 
been expressed that the Labor Party 
in Britain, as well as in other Eu- 
ropean countries, is beginning to hit 
at cooperative interests since the 
main principles involved, those of vol- 
untary association and the para- 
mountcy of the consumer, appear to 
play no part in the socialist concep- 
tion of development. 


Possible Brake Seen 


Observers consider that there is 
little likelihood of an immediate split 
between the two organizations or that 
the cooperatives will withdraw com- 
pletely from the political field. It is 
considered, on the other hand, that 
the cooperative movement might act 
as a brake on the plans to increase 
the state control of many trades 
and industries, and the extension of 
the system of bulk buying. 

It is suggested, in trading circles, 
that the Labor Party might, at some 
time, divide into two national parties, 
one representing the interests of pro- 
ducers and the other those of con- 
sumers. As far as Britain is con- 
cerned, the danger that the flour mill- 
ing industry will not be attacked is 
by no means past, while attempts to 
nationalize the sugar industry and to 
control the animal feed trade may 
provide the reasons for a_ serious 
rupture between the two schools of 
economic thought. Such a split would 
undoubtedly weaken the socialist con- 
ception of things to come in Europe. 





Decontrol of Milling Industry in 
Britain Urged by Spillers’ Chairman 


LONDON—tThe cost of replacing 


fixed assets and the urgent need for . 


decontrol of the flour milling indus- 
try were two of the major points 
dealt with by Arthur Whittaker, 
chairman of Spillers, Ltd., the British 
milling group, in this annual report 
to stockholders. 

Mr. Whittaker complained that 
while it was clearly necessary to 
make materially greater provision 
for the replacement of fixed assets 
if continuity of operations and pro- 
ductive efficiency were to be main- 
tained, it had so far proved impos- 
sible to have that factor taken into 
account by the Ministry of Food 
when determining the cost of flour. 
This, Mr. Whittaker declared, was 
the more serious since there had 
been no increase in the net profit 
margin for each unit of output to 
accord with the general inflation 
which had taken place since the pre- 
war era upon which that margin 
was based. 

On the basis of the book values 
of the group’s fixed assets, the total 
capital employed was just over $46 
million although an independent valu- 
ation showed the figure to be in the 
region of $108 million. Viewed in 
relation to these amounts the net 
profit of $4,400,000, a figure calcu- 
lated before making provision for 
income tax deductions, represented 
no more than a modest return while 


the proportion coming from flour 
milling operations could only be re- 
garded as inadequate under present 
circumstances, Mr. Whittaker said. 


The production of flour in the year 
ended Jan. 31, 1948, exceeded that 
of the previous year and the high- 
er level had been maintained in the 
year ended Jan. 31, 1949, the re- 
port said. 


Dealing with the effect of govern- 
ment control on the trade Mr. Whit- 
taker declared that the continuation 
of the present form of control of 
milling operations, whereby there was 
little scope for initiative and vir- 
tually no incentive outside their own 
sense of responsibility to maintain 
efficiency, was causing the utmost 
anxiety. 


——BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


COMMISSIONERS CHANGE 
GRAIN STORAGE RULES 


WINNIPEG—The Board of Grain 
Commissioners for Canada has an- 
nounced a change in its regulations 
prohibiting the storing of grain treat- 
ed with mercurial dust in elevators. 
The board’s announcement follows in 
part: 

“Grain shall not be treated with 
mercurial dust in any part of the 
elevator except in an annex special- 
ly provided for that purpose. Such 
annex shall not be equipped in any 
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way with spouts to permit of the 
grain in the annex being returned 
to other parts of the elevator. The 
grain will be discharged direct from 
this annex to a wagon or other con- 
veyance. The annex shall not be used 
for any purpose except the treatment 
of grain.” 


———-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ONTARIO BAKERS’ GROUP 
NEUTRAL ON FORTIFICATION 


TORONTO — The Ontario Bakers 
Assn. does not intend to take a stand 
on the question of fortifying bread 
in Canada, according to T. M. Dut- 
ton, president of the group. This was 
announced following discussions dur- 
ing the recent annual convention of 
the association in Toronto. Mr. Dut- 
ton said the association “will wait 
until some recommendation is made 
by government health authorities.” 





———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Britain to Increase 
Canadian Flour 
Takings in Future 


OTTAWA—At a press conference 
on his return from London, Englan<, 
C. D. Howe, minister of trade ani 
commerce, announced promises of ad- 
ditional British purchases of primary 
products in Canada which may 
amount to $25 million during the 
current year. 

While the over-all amount is not 
large in comparison with levels of 
Anglo-Canadian trade, the additional 
purchases have been aimed at alle- 
viating critical situations in Canada’s 
primary industries, due to loss of 
British markets. 

Among other items, Britain has 
agreed to take 400,000 tons of flour 
or 100,000 tons above the minimum 
amount stipulated in the Anglo-Ca- 
nadian wheat contract during the 
1949-50 crop year. Wheat for these 
flour shipments is part of the 140 
million bushels to be delivered in the 
final year of the contract. 

Britain’s decision to purchase this 
additional flour in Canada will be a 
tremendous help to the milling in- 
dustry, as mills are now running 
short time and increased sales wil! 
keep flour mills going and mean th« 
employment of additional labor. 

v ¥ 
Britain Welcomes Deal 

LONDON—Welcomed by British 
traders was the news that the im- 
ports of Canadian flour during the 
next crop year were to be stepped 
up by 100,000 tons to 400,000 tons, 
an amount somewhat less than that 
supplied by Canadian millers last 
year but double the prewar level of 
Canadian shipments to the U.K. 

Other purchases under the trade 
deal negotiated by C. D. Howe, Ca- 
nadian minister of trade and com- 
merce, together with assertions that 
Canadian purchases from Britain wil! 
also be increased, give promise of 
easing the recent difficulties expe- 
rienced in Anglo-Canadian trade re- 
lations. The visit of Mr. Howe was 
deemed one of the most successful 
ef .recent months and hopes have 
been expressed by observers that the 
current Canadian tour of Harold Wil- 
son, president of the British Board 
of Trade, will assist in ironing out 
some of the recent differences be- 
tween the British and Canadian au- 
thorities. 

Announcing the new arrangements 
to the House of Commons, Philip 
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_N -Baker, secretary of state for 


wealth relations, said that 


‘meetings between the British minis- 


ters and Mr. Howe concerned the 


: mtal problems involved in 
increase of trade between the 


two countries. Mr. Howe explained 
that his government was most 
anxious that U.K. purchases from 
Canada should be expanded while the 
British representatives made it clear 
that their desire to purchase more 
Canadian goods was limited only by 
the difficulties of payment and that 
this difficulty could most quickly be 
relieved by an increase in the pur- 
chase of British: goods by dollar 
countries. Mr. Howe gave an assur- 
ance that the Canadian government 
would give every support to the ex- 
port drive to Canada. 

Oliver Stanley, a member of the 
conservative opposition, referred to 
the stories of worsening economic re- 
lations between Britain and Canada 
and stressed that it would be a short 
sighted policy to sacrifice the long 
term benefits of inter imperial and 
particularly Canadian trade to meet 
the particular difficulties of the mo- 
ment. 

One commentator expressed the 
opinion that Mr. Wilson’s visit should 
provide an opportunity for wiping 
out the memories of his Russian ne- 
gotiations by a really courageous 
readiness to seek new trade in Can- 
ada. Both British and Canadian trad- 
ers, it will be recalled, were dis- 
turbed at the sale to Russia of goods 
urgently required by Canada and 
which could have been used to pro- 
vide currency for the purchase of Ca- 
nadian agricultural products. 

On the domestic side of the flour 
trade, interest was aroused by a ques- 
tion put by a member of the House 
of Commons in which he asked 
whether there was an increase in 


' Burma, 
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flour as opposed to whole wheat. This 
he considered to be an important 
question in view of the feedstuffs 
shortage at present prevailing in 
Britain. The government spokesman 
was unable to give a reply, but trad- 
ers noted the point as an indication 
of the opposition which may be ex- 
pected to any increase in the import 
of flour as opposed to whole wheat. 


—_———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BURMA UNABLE TO FILL 
RICE EXPORT PLEDGES 


LONDON—Reports from Rangoon, 
emphasize the difficulties 
confronting the government in meet- 
ing the obligations entered into for 
the export of rice during the first 
half of the current year. 

As a result of internal unrest and 
insurgent activity communications 
are in a bad state and it is impos- 
sible to transfer the paddy from up 
country to the ports. Additionally, 
the rebels have occupied certain 
valuable rice producing areas from 
where most of the exportable surplus 
of 1,350,000 tons was to come. 

In prewar days the amount of rice 
exported was in the region of 3 mil- 
lion tons, India being a major pur- 
chaser. 

The government had made plans 
to ship 800,000 tons by the end of 
June, but this figure is unlikely to be 
reached. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PRICE FIXING ACTIONS 
STARTED IN WISCONSIN 


MANITOWOC, WIS.—Price fixing 
actions have been started against two 
corporations and 13 individual bak- 
ers in Manitowoc County by the state 
anti-trust division. The actions are 





in connection with the sale of bread 
and have been instituted in circuit 
court in Manitowoc. It is alleged that 
the companies and bakers combined in 
a conspiracy to fix the price of bread 
sold at retail and at wholesale in the 
county. 

Asked are injunctions against the 
alleged practice, $5,000 fines each 
against all but four of the defend- 
ants and for cancellation of the char- 
ters of the two corporations. It is 
alleged that the defendants sell more 
than 90% of the bread retailed in 
Manitowoc County. 

Corporations named are Dick Bros. 
Bakery Co., Manitowoc, and Molan’s 
Bakery Co., Inc., Sheboygan. Indi- 
viduals from whom fines are- asked 
are Hector Dick, Frank Sindelar, 
William Weber and John and Frank 
Frieder, all of Manitowoc; Roy Mo- 
lan, Sheboygan; Herman Springer, 
Harvey and Edward Stagemann, all 
of Two Rivers. The four bakers 
named in the complaint but against 
whom fines are not asked are Arthur 
Spahn, Earl Ramminger, George 
Mackey and George Frieder, all of 
Manitowoc. According to Thomas E. 
Fairchild, attorney general, these 





MINER-HILLARD 
MILLING CO. 


WILKES-BARRE, PA. 
Corn SPECIALTIES 
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four retailers cooperated with the 
division in the investigation. 

The summons served May 12 on 
the bakers and corporations order 
them to appear in circuit court in 
Manitowoc within 20 days. 

———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 

GRAIN STORAGE ADDITION 

MOUNTAIN VIEW, OKLA.—Con- 
struction was started recently on a 
new 100,000-bu. grain storage addi- 
tion to the Mountain View (Okla.) 
Grain Co. elevator. The building is 
expected to be completed within the 
next few weeks. 








Victor-Champion-Frost King-Headliner 
Family Flour De Luxe 


THE CRETE MILLS 


CRETE, NEB 











DIXIE LILY 


A flour without an equal anywhere 
Plain and Self-rising 


BUHLER, KANSAS 
Southern Regional Office 








933-35 Exchange Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 





ALL YOUR FLOUR NEEDS 
from a Single Source 


“The Bearditoun Milla” 


BEARDSTOWN ILLINOIS 








Cable Address: Berturgeon; Sea- 
forth, Ont., Canada 





EXCELLENCE FLOUR MILLS LIMITED 
Canadian Hard and Winter Wheat Flour 
“GOLD STAR” + “EXCELLENCE” « “ROSELAND” *« “MAGIC” 


Always “Excellence” in Name and 
Quality 































‘Let our Specialists 
help YOU... 


..-A Woods representative is more than a 
salesman—he is an expert in the designing, 
manufacturing and handling of bag packages. 
He is eager to assist you in ensuring that your 
product is packaged and branded . . . efficiently 
... economically . . . attractively. Consult your 


Woods specialist about any phase of your 


. J packaging operation! 


‘ lee M 
7 
(4 y 


Ss Jute and Cotton BAGS 





WOODS MANUFACTURING CO. LTD. 
Montreal + Toronto * Ottawa + Welland * Winnipeg * Calgary 


Makers of the famous Woods Rough Rider and Goose Brand Clothing; 
Tents, Tarpaulins and other canvas goods; Woods Arctic Down Sleeping 


Robes and other rugged equipment for life in the Great Outdoors. 
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Arkansas, Oklahoma Bakers Name 
New Officers at Joint Meeting 


HOT SPRINGS, ARK. — Harry 
Shipley, Jr., Shipley Baking Co., Fort 
Smith, Ark., and Joe Denner, Golden 
Krust Bakery, Alva, Okla., will head 
the Arkansas and Oklahoma bakers’ 
associations, respectively, during the 
coming year. Their election was the 
highlight of the closing session of the 
joint convention of the associations 
held here at the Arlington Hotel 


May 15-17. 
Other officers elected were: 
Arkansas—Earl Harris, Rogers, 


vice president, and A. K. Spatz, Little 
Rock, secretary-treasurer. 

Oklahoma — E. H. Van Antwerp, 
Edmond, Okla., vice president, and 
Wilbur Sutin, Oklahoma City, secre- 
tary-treasurer. 

The 1950 convention of the com- 
bined group will be held in Oklahoma, 
the town to be designated later. 

Walter Hopkins, Chicago, pro- 
gram director for the Bakers of 
America, speaking on the industry’s 
advertising program, told some 200 
delegates that “this public relations 
and merchandising program for next 
year is vital to the continued growth 
of your industry. It is educating the 
public on the nutrition of bakery 
foods and the many appetizing ways 
of serving them and is telling the 
housewife why she should get out of 
the kitchen and ‘buy it baked.’” 

Mr. Hopkins estimated the con- 
sumption of bakery goods in 1947, 
as expressed in dollars and cents, at 
$3,782,000,000. 

“Our customers consume 40 million 
loaves of bread a day, and in addi- 
tion, millions of our pies, cakes and 
other sweet goods are served daily 
on American tables,” he pointed out. 


“War of Ideologies” Cited 


Walter D. Warrick, J. R. Short 
Milling Co., speaking on the Ameri- 
can form of government as compared 
to other ideologies, urged that 
American business take the lead in 
learning the construction of the eco- 
nomic system of our country so as 
to combat the “isms” of other na- 
tions. He declared that the world 
now is in a “war of ideologies.” 

More dependency on itself is the key 
that will open -the door to a more 
abundant prosperity in the South, 
C. Hamilton Moses, president of the 
Arkansas Power & Light Co., told 
the opening session of the convention. 

“Look after yourself,” he said. “The 
South, especially the mid-South and 
Southwest furnishes more opportu- 


nity than any section of the country.” 

He urged investment in develop- 
ing southern industries and cited that 
the East comes to the South for its 
raw material for processing and ships 
it back to the South as a finished 
product to be sold at high profit. 
He took issue with talk of a depres- 
sion. 

“Depressions are largely psycholog- 
ical,” Mr. Moses said. “Think straight 
and look up, not down. There is no 
bankruptcy ‘around the corner’ for 
this country. There is more work- 
ing capital available than ever be- 
fore and 60 million people are work- 
ing, earning more and saving more 
than they ever did.” 

He stressed the importance of com- 
munity upbuilding and the need of 
solving local problems ‘at home.’ ” 

Charles T. Meyer, Jr., Meyer Bak- 
ing Co., Little Rock, president of the 
Arkansas Bakers Assn., welcomed 
the Oklahoma delegates and Harry 
Alexander, Royal Baking Co., Okla- 
homa City, president of the Oklahoma 
Bakers Assn., responded. 


Sanitation Discussed 

T. L. Huge, St. Louis, spoke on 
“The Principles of Insect and Rodent 
Control in the Bakery” and a report 
of the Oklahoma A. & M. School of 
Baking, was made by D. L. K. Co- 
velle, director of the Oklahoma A. & 
M. School of Technical Training, Ok- 
mulgee, Okla. 

At the final session May 17, dele- 
gates heard a talk on the “Prepara- 
tion and Display of Bakery Goods” 
by Cleve Carney, Chapman & Smith, 
Chicago. After his address, a large 
table bearing sweet goods of every 
description was passed among the 
bakers. The session ended with a 
talk on “Short Cuts in Mathematics 
Using the Simplified Costometer and 
Formula Converter” by Fred G. 
Wheeler, Armour & Co., Chicago. 

A breakfast for “early birds” 
opened the second day’s sessions, 

Other social features of the con- 
vention included a dinner-dance with 
floor show at the Belvedere Country 
Club at which Frank H. Patterson, 
Little Rock, was toastmaster; a fish- 
ing rodeo; golf tournament for the 
men, and a bridge game and sight- 
seeing trip for the wives of the 
bakers. 


———BREAD I THE STAFF OF LIFE 


INSPECTION FEES PLANNED 


TALLAHASSEE, FLA.—A bill to 
establish annual inspection fees for 





bakers and distributors of bakery 
products was introduced May 20 in 
the Florida House of Representatives 
by its public health committee. The 
proposed fees, which would cover the 
cost of inspection and enforcement 
of bakeries under provisions of the 
state food, drug and cosmetic act, 
would range from $5 to $50. The 
amount of the fees vary according to 
the number of workers employed by 
the bakeries and distributors. Viola- 
tors of provisions of the measure 
would be subject to a fine not exceed- 
ing $500 or imprisonment of not more 
than six months, or both. If enacted, 
the bill would go into effect July 1, 
1949, 
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AMERICAN SOYBEAN ASSN. 
PLANS MEETING SEPT. 6-8 


HUDSON, IOWA—The 29th an- 
nual convention of the American 
Soybean Assn. will be held at Min- 
neapolis and St. Paul Sept. 6-8, Geo. 
M. Strayer, association secretary- 
treasurer, has announced. 

Headquarters will be at the Hotel 
Nicollet in Minneapolis. Program of 
the convention will be built around 
the theme, “Soybeans Are Worth 
More.” Speakers of national reputa- 
tion are being scheduled, to be an- 
nounced later, Mr. Strayer said in 
his .announcement. 

“Program plans are still in the 
preliminary stage, but they call for 
formal sessions at the hotel on the 
first two days, and a field trip to 
the Minnesota University Farm at 
St. Paul on the third day,” said Mr. 
Strayer. “There will be special fea- 
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tures for the ladies, a banquet and 
perhaps one luncheon session with 
a national figure as speaker.” 

Mr. Strayér pointed out that, soy- 
bean growers and others in the in- 
dustry may spend Labor Day week- 
end in the resort areas of Minnesota, 
going into Minneapolis for the con- 
vention starting Tuesday morning, if 
they wish. 

Minnesota, host to the national 
soybean convention for the first time, 
has been coming up fast in soybean 
production, and is now in a race with 
Missouri for fifth place among the 
nation’s top-producing soybean states. 

In 1947 Minnesota grew 13.8 mil- 
lion bushels of soybeans compared 
with Missouri’s 9.9 million bushels, 
according to U.S. Department of Ag- 
riculture reports. But in 1948 Mis- 
souri’s production was slightly larg- 
er, 15.9 million bushels, as com- 
pared with 15.6 million bushels for 
Minnesota. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


GEORGE BASS LEASES 
GLEN AVON, N.Y., MILLS 
NEW YORK—George Bass has an- 

nounced that he has leased the Glen 

Avon Mills, Avon,’N.Y., with an op- 

tion to purchase the property. The 

mill has a 200-sack daily capacity 

and is operated by waterpower and 

a natural gas engine. Mr. Bass who 

came to this country from Holland 

in 1923, expects to have the mill in 
operation in June. His father and 

grandfather before him were mill 

operators. 
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EUROPEAN ROUNDUP 





LONDON — Russia is to supply 
more wheat to India under the third 
foed agreement signed between the 
two countries in recent months. The 
current deal provides for the sup- 


ply of 20,000 tons of wheat and 20,-. 
.000 tons of corn. Delivery is expect- 


ed to be completed by the end of 
July. In exchange India will supply 
Russia with 20,000 tons of raw jute 
and 7,000 tons of tea. The two pre- 
vious agreements made provision for 
the supply of 151,000 tons of wheat 
to India. 

Food conditions in India and 
Pakistan are exciting the current in- 
terest of European traders. Visiting 
India at the moment is Lord Boyd 
Orr, former United Nations food 
chief, and he has been asked to ad- 
vise on the plans made for producing 








ELECTED AT JOINT CONVENTION—New officers of 


the Arkansas and Oklahoma bakers’ associations were 
elected at the recent joint convention of the groups held 
at Hot Springs, Ark. In the picture at the left above, 
left to right, are E. H. Van Antwerp, Edmond, Okla., new 
vice president of the Oklahoma Bakers Assn., and Joe 


Denner, Golden Krust Bakery, Alva, Okla., newly-elected 
president of that state’s organization. In the picture at 
the right, left to right, are Earl Harris, Rogers, Ark., 
new vice president of the Arkansas Bakers Assn.; Harry 
Shipley, Jr., Shipley Baking Co., Ft. Smith, Ark., new 
president, and A. K. Spatz, Spatz’s Bakery, Little 

secretary-treasurer. 





By George E. Swarbreck 





an additional 3.6 million tons of food 
grains by the end of 1951. Intensive 
cultivation, the use of improved seeds 
and more fertilizers are the main 
methods advocated. Two experts, one 
American and the other Chinese, are 
to be sent by the U.N. Food and Ag- 
riculture Organization to give on the 
spot advice to the Indians. From 
Pakistan comes reports that wheat 
supplies are now satisfactory. The re- 
quirements of those areas previously 
reporting acute shortages have been 
met and reserves have been built up 
for emergency use. 


xk *k * 

An announcement by the Austrian 
government states that the subsidy 
on bread and some other staple com- 
modities is to be abolished June 1. 
Recent rains have had a beneficia! 
effect on the crops and a fairly good 
harvest is anticipated. 


, Ge a 

Airplanes are playing an increas- 
ingly important part in European 
crop development. The Russians have 
announced that planes are being used 
to spray mineral fertilizers over ag- 
ricultural -areas in the southern part 
of the country. Work has been com- 
pleted over 136,000 acres of winter 
wheat and rye. This year, it is 
claimed, the volume of work will be 
25 times as great as before the war 
and three times more than last year. 
The Russians state that it has been 
proved that the spraying of fertil- 
izers from the air results in a 25% 
increase in yield as compared with 
the ordinary method. 

The British Ministry of Agricul- 
ture. has adopted the use of heli- 
copters for its contribution to the 
work of the International Committee 
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3 Colorado Beetle Control, The 
major fear is that the pests will 
to Britain from France via 
the Channel Isles and operations 
gommenced during May in the areas 


pe Caen, Bayeau and Liseau in 


x * * 


A British parliamentary select 
committee investigating Ministry of 
Food accounts and estimates of fi- 
nancial requirements for the new 
fiscal year has heard evidence from 
various quarters in connection with 
its investigations into the financial 
structure of the grain and flour 
trades while under government con- 
trol. The National Association of 
Flour Importers was called upon to 
detail the setup as applied to the 
flour trade while the National Fed- 
eration of Corn Trade Assns. dealt 
with the grain trade. The National 
Association of Corn and Agricultural 
Merchants gave evidence upon the 
method, cost and efficiency of mar- 
keting home grown grain. 
= =. 

Strike action, effective at the end 
of June, is to be called by the British 
baking operatives trade union. unless 
the master bakers trade associations 
are “prepared to be reasonable about 
the question of night baking.” Sev- 
eral branches of the union called for 
energetic action at the annual con- 
ference and one local organization 
wishes it to be ruled that bread will 
not be sold until it is 12 hours old 
in order to permit the option of a 
later starting time by the workers. 
Another branch is calling upon the 
Labor party to include the nationdal- 
ization of the baking trade in its 
program for the next general elec- 
tion. The operatives are likely to 
meet strong opposition from the co- 
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operative organizations, already 
strongly represented in the baking 
industry and resentful of any sug- 
gestion of government interference 
with their holdings. 


ee 


European jute millers, already con- 
cerned about the shortage of raw 
material, are showing interest in re- 
cent developments in India, spon- 
sored by the Indian Central Jute 
Committee. Experiments carried out 
by Dr. K. T. Jacob, a scientist en- 
gaged at the Bose Research Insti- 
tute, Calcutta, have resulted in a 
giant jute plant, said to be 22% ft. 
high with a basal diameter of 2% in. 
The average dimensions of a normal 
jute plant are 15 ft. high with a 1 in. 
basal diameter. The secret of the ex- 
periment was the pretreatment of 
the seed with X rays. The fiber yield 
of jute, Dr. Jacob told a press con- 
ference, is directly proportionate to 
its height and basal diameter of the 
plant. Fiber from irradiated plants 
is softer, finer. and of better color 
than that which comes from untreat- 
ed seed. 
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75 PARTICIPATE IN GOLF 
OUTING HELD IN MICHIGAN 


DETROIT—Nearly 75 bakers and 
allied men played golf at the golf 
party sponsored by the Michigan 
Bakers Allied Trades Assn. at Glen 
Oaks Country Club, near Detroit, 
May 17, and about 110 attended the 
dinner in the evening. 

There were numerous door prizes 
distributed and well over half of those 
present received a prize of some sort. 
Details of the party were handled 
by Ralph Tiech, the Brolite Co., and 
Mal Thomson, Chapman & Smith. 





KING’S FLOURS 


are Made in Minnesota ... and Nowhere Else 
* 


MINNESOTA .. . the state that has made MORE 
FLOUR than any other state 
in the Union. 

MINNESOTA . .. the state that makes the BEST 
FLOUR in the world. 


Buy flour that is guaranteed **Made in Minnesota’’ 


H. H. KING FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 














Exceptional Bakery Flours 


TWELVE-40 NO-R!ISK PLA-SAFE 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 
Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 











B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 


e WHEAT and RYE e 


FAMILY FLOUR BAKERY FLOUR CRACKER FLOUR 




















CERES 





RED RIVER MILLING CO. 


FERGUS FALLS, MINNESOTA 


SPRING WHEAT 
BREAD FLOURS 


CERES 


DURUM FANCY 
PATENT FLOURS 





| Dependable 





Milled exclusively from the choicest 


Montana, North Dakota and Minnesota wheats 
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AT MONTANA CONVENTION—In the illustration above are some of 
the speakers and officers participating in recent convention of the Mon- 
tana Bakers Assn. at Billings. In the front row, left to right, are Elton 
M. Andrews, state board of health; Daniel McQuade, J. R. Short Milling 
Co., and Peter Verduin, Sweetheart Bakery, Billings. In the back row are 
Marvin Pettmiller, Bon Ton Bakeries, Billings; Thomas R. Freer, Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., Minneapolis; Gene Lissa, Ideal Bakery, Billings; W. A. 
Richards, Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis, and Walter L. Frey, 


Procter & Gamble, Oakland, Cal. 





Pressure for State Sales Tax 


Continues 


NEW YORK—Continuing pressure 
for new, increased and broadened 
state sales taxes is indicated by state 
legislative developments throughout 
the country, despite the fact that op- 
ponents succeeded, at least during 
the first four months of the current 
year, in preventing the addition of 
any new states to the 27 now using 
this form of taxation. 

A survey reveals that by May 1, 
proposals for new sales taxes had 
been rejected by the legislatures of 
Idaho, Minnesota and Nevada, but 
were still pending in several other 
states, including Florida, Maine, Ne- 
braska and New Hampshire. 

North Dakota reenacted its sales 
tax, while bills increasing or broad- 
ening sales taxes were enacted in 
Arkansas, Indiana and South Dakota. 
Proposals for increased or broadened 
sales taxes were rejected by the leg- 
islatures of Arizona, Tennessee, Utah, 
Washington and West Virginia, but 
were still pending in California, Illi- 
nois, Missouri and Ohio, with a simi- 
lar proposal expected to come before 
the Alabama legislature. Connecti- 
cut’s sales tax, under present law, 
is scheduled to increase from 1% to 
2% July 1. 

Bills to repeal or reduce sales taxes 
were introduced in a number of state 
legislatures, but without affirmative 
major results thus far. 


Taxes Are Future Issues 


Meanwhile, proposals for new and 
increased sales taxes loom as future 
legislative issues in a number of 
states, including Georgia, Kentucky, 
Pennsylvania, Virginia and West Vir- 
ginia. 

A bill which would have imposed a 
2% sales tax was unsuccessfully pro- 
posed in the Idaho legislature. The 
bill was similar to a sales tax act 
passed by the 1935 Idaho legislature 


Despite Setbacks 


but which was repealed by a refer- 
endum vote of the people in Novem- 
ber, 1936. 

Sales tax proposals were defeated 
in both branches of the Nevada leg- 
islature. Sales tax bills introduced 
in the Minnesota legislature to raise 
funds for a veterans’ bonus program 
were rejected in favor of other rev- 
enue-raising measures. 

Although announcihg that he would 
veto a 2% gross receipts tax or any 
other form of major sales tax, Gov. 
Fuller Warren of Florida himself 
advocated a tax of %% on gross re- 
ceipts from retail sales, to raise $11 
million a year. 

Bills calling for a new state sales 
tax, alone and in combination with 
a new income tax proposal, caused 
protracted controversy in the Maine 
legislature, but none appeared likely 
to be enacted as the session headed 
toward adjournment. A similar situ- 
ation developed in New Hampshire, 
where the latest tax proposal at this 
writing was a combination of levies 
recommended by Governor Adams 
and which included a %% retail sales 
tax. A 2% sales tax bill was pending 
in Nebraska. 

North Dakota’s 2% sales tax was 
reenacted, with customers’ payments 
starting at 25¢ instead of 15¢, effec- 
tive July 1. 

A bill enacted in Arkansas placed 
whiskey, beer and wine under the 
state’s 2% sales tax, to raise an ad- 
ditional $1 million a year. 

To finance a veterans’ bonus pro- 
gram, Indiana enacted an added gross 
income tax of 4% on individuals, 
manufacturers, wholesalers and farm- 
ers, and %% for retailers. 


Sales Tax Increased 


South Dakota increased its sales 
tax from 2 to 3%, with liquor, beer 





and cigarettes brought under the full 
levy. 

Bills to increase sales taxes from 
2 to 3% were rejected by the legisla- 
tures of Arizona, Tennessee and Utah, 
as was a bill to broaden the West Vir- 
ginia tax to include several service 
businesses now exempt. Washington’s 
state legislature killed a bill to boost 
the state sales tax from 3 to 4%. 

Several bills for a higher sales tax 
were pending in California, includ- 
ing Governor Warren’s recommenda- 
tion that the levy be increased from 
2%% to its former 3% rate. 

A bill pending in Illinois would 
broaden that state’s sales tax to in- 
clude more than 100 services and oc- 
cupations now exempt from the pres- 
ent levy. Before the Missouri legis- 
lature was a proposal to extend the 
sales tax to cover retail sales in in- 
terstate commerce. 

Proposals introduced in the Ohio 
legislature would replace the sales 
tax there with a gross receipts tax, 
broadened to cover a number of items 
not now being taxed. Estimates were 
the bills would bring in from $30 
million to $50 million in additional 
annual revenue. y 

A proposal to increase Alabama’s 
sales tax from 2 to 3% was expected 
to be placed before that state legis- 
lature, which convened in May. 

Enactment of a new state income 
tax to replace Connecticut's sales and 
use tax was proposed by Governor 
Bowles, but with little prospect of 
adoption by the legislature. Unless 
new legislation is enacted, the Con- 
necticut sales tax will jump from 1 
to 2% July 1. 

Proposals for the exemption of 
food from retail sales taxes were un- 
successfully made in several states, 
including California, Iowa and Utah. 
Bills to exempt restaurant meals 
from sales taxes were killed in Mary- 
land, North Carolina and Ohio, with 
other proposals for exemption of va- 
rious items generally faring poorly 
in legislatures this year. 

A new sales tax proposal will be 
a major issue in Georgia at a hold- 
over legislative session next Janu- 
ary, if a special session isn’t called 
sooner to consider revenue needs for 
schools and other purposes. There is 
continuing pressure for a sales tax 
in Georgia despite the fact that the 
electorate, in a special statewide ref- 
erendum in April, voted overwhelm- 
ingly against new taxes for expand- 


. ing state services. 


Enactment of a state sales tax to 
raise additional funds for education 





CHAIRMEN NAMED FOR 
NEW YORK FUND 


NEW YORK—Lewis A. Cushman, 
chairman of the board and president 
of Purity Bakeries Corp., and head 
of solicitation of the nonperishable 
foods industry during the Greater 
New York Fund’s current campaign, 
has announced the names of promi- 
nent business and industrial leaders 
serving the 12th annual appeal as 
chairmen of groups and divisions un- 
der his leadership. The Greater New 
York Fund is appealing to business 
firms and employee groups for a 
campaign goal of $8,000,000 as busi- 
ness’ share of the support of 423 vol- 
untary hospitals, health and social 
service agencies throughout the five 
boroughs of New York. Assisting Mr. 
Cushman as chairmen of divisions 
are: wholesale bakers, Hanford 
Main, Sunshine Biscuits, Inc.; bak- 
ing supplies, Louis Price, Joe Lowe 
Corp.; cakes and pastries, Ernest 
Holimuller, John Reber Baking Corp. 
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has been urged by the Kentucky 
Education Assn. and is expected to 
be’ a legislative issue next year. A 
new sales tax for schools also is vir- 
tually certain: to be a major issue 
during the 1950 session of the Vir- 
ginia legislature. 

Pennsylvania’s legislature this year 
sidestepped the problem of raising 
funds to finance a $500 million vet- 
erans’ bonus bond issue proposal go- 
ing before the voters next Novem- 
ber. If the referendum carries, how- 
ever, the financing problem will have 
to be taken up by the next legis- 
lature, with a sales tax prominent 
among the revenue-raising measures 
expected to be considered. 

An increased consumers’ sales tex 
is one of several alternate means of 
raising funds to finance a West Vir- 
ginia veterans’ bonus program which 
will be placed before the electorate 
of that state next year. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Little Imported 
Flour Entering 
Western Germany 


LONDON — Very little imported 
flour is coming into western Ger- 
many, according to Edgar Ejichho!z 
of the importing firm of Ejichholz & 
Loeser, Hamburg. The German mills 
are capable of handling the reduced 
flour consumption requirements of 
the country and some have had to 
close down because of lack of wheat. 
On the other hand, the Soviet zone 
appears to be short of flour since 
most of it has to be imported from 
adjacent territories under Russian 
control. ‘ 

The majority of German flour mills 
are concentrated in the western 
zones, hence the surplus of produc- 
tive capacity available for use. Some 
potato flour has been received by the 
western zones from Poland, while 
40,000 tons of potatoes arrived from 
the U.S..earlier in the year. It was 
intended to usé the resulting potato 
flour in the bread flour, but the bak- 
ers refused it as unfit for consump- 
tion. It has now been sold at 40% 
under cost for animal feed. 
BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 
Western Canada Visible Grain Supply 


Visible supply of grain in the western 
inspection division as reported by the Board 
of Grain Commissioners for Canada, Fort 
William, Ont., May 19, 1949 (000’s omit- 
ted): Wheat Durum Oats Barley 
Fort William and 

Port Arthur .. 
Vancouver-New 

Westminster .. 12,221 «s 184 88 
Churchill ....... 100 aie ‘ 
Int., public and 

semi-public ele- 

WEUNOR ce ecaaes 85 _ 18 623 











11,914 1,344 2,504 4,420 





re 24,320 1,344 2,706 5,130 

Year ago ..... 12,180 397 2,534 6,715 

Receipts during week ending May 19: 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 2,112 253 1,369 1,455 
Pacific seaboard. 1,963 oe 12 8 
Int., public and 

semi-public ele- 








vatorB ........ 17 s% 5 6 
eee se 4,092 253 1,385 1,468 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.— 
Bees 4,694 910 934 785 
PM ewe vided ine 137 3 400 147 
Milled or 
processed ... 2 es 27 41 
Pacific seaboard— 
Ocean ........ 2,009 a 33 42 
| MPEP Tee 35 a» 33 17 
Other terminals* 18 % 4 56 
co eee 6,894 913 1,430 1,088 


Total receipts for the crop year Aug. 1, 
1948, to May 19, 4 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar..141,451 13,596 46,859 41,115 


~ 
‘= 


Pacific seaboard. 54,526 ca. R986 367 
Churehill .....:. 4,468 os as 2 
Other terminals* 647 5 591 1,995 


Total shipments for the crop year Aug. 1, 
1948, to May 19, 1949: 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar..136,216 13,076 48,959 41,132 
Pacific segboard. 43,805 2 416 
Churchill ....... 5,314 oi 1 oe 
Other terminals* 679 7 656 1,736 

*All other terminals and semi-public ter- 
minals, western division. 
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Pillsbury Observes 


Twe Anniversaries 
at Buffalo Plant 


BUFFALO—The 600 employees of 
the Buffalo plant of Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., celebrated a double anniversary 
May 27 when head millers from all 
Pillsbury plants in its flour milling di- 
vision met for their semi-annual con- 
ference. 

The two anniversaries were the 
Buffalo plant’s 25th and the com- 
pany’s 80th in the flour milling in- 
dustry. 

Walter A. Moore, plant superin- 
tendent, Charles S. Goundry, branch 
manager, grocery products division; 
I. C. Maghran, district sales man- 
ager, flour milling division, all of 
Buffalo; John P. Snyder, Jr., Minne- 
apolis, general superintendent, flour 
milling division, and Stanley Bauer, 
business representative for Local 36, 
American Federation of Grain Mill- 
ers, presented twin cakes to Mayor 
B. J. Dowd of Buffalo as symbols of 
the two anniversaries. 

One cake carried 25 candles in 
honor of the Buffalo plant and the 
other was decorated with 80 candles 
to signify the 80th anniversary of 
the company. 

The conference was conducted by 
Mr. Snyder. Other milling: specialists 
on the program during the confer- 
ence included Tibor A. Rozsa, Minne- 
apolis; Roy Hood, Atchison, Kansas; 
Frank Peck, Buffalo; Martin C. 
Kalow, Enid, Okla.; Paul Olson, Min- 
neapolis, and John McDonald, 
Springfield, Tl. 

The first commercial flour was pro- 
duced in the Buffalo plant May 27, 
1924, following a trial run started 
May 19. The “B” mill was the first 
to go into production and during the 
past 25 years its production has been 
devoted principally to service of 
Pillsbury’s export flour trade. 

The “A” mill, for production of 
domestic flours, was put in produc- 
tion Sept. 2, 1924. 

The Buffalo plant is the company’s 
largest unit. It has a capacity of 23,- 
800 sacks daily. Until its construc- 
tion, the company’s “A” mill in Min- 
neapolis, world-famous in its time, 
was the largest flour mill in the 
world. : 

Fifty employees of the Buffalo 
plant who observed their 25th anni- 
versary on the job May 27, wére pre- 
sented with diamond-jeweled 25-year 
service pins from Philip W. Pillsbury, 
president of the 80-year-old company. 
All are members of the Pillsbury 
President’s Club. 

In 1925 Mr. Pillsbury. worked with 
the milling crew in the Buffalo plant 
before he qualified for an active mem- 
bership in the Association of Opera- 
tive Millers. 


——BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FLOUR MILL SANITATION 
GUIDE PUBLISHED BY MNF 


CHICAGO — The Millers National 
Federation has prepared and pub- 
lished a 102-page bulletin, “Guide for 
Flour Mill Sanitation,” to satisfy a 
widespread need in the milling indus- 
try for up-to-date and complete in- 
formation on insect and rodent con- 
trol. 

The bulletin, prepared by R. K. 
Durham, director of the federation’s 
technical service department, brings 
together in convenient and concise 
form practically all of the available 
knowledge dealing with mill sanita- 
tion. The required level of sanitation 
in flour mills has risen sharply dur- 
ing the past few years and many new 
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developments have taken place in 
this field. 

The guide was prepared primarily 
for the purpose of helping millers to 
do the best possible job of insect and 
rodent prevention, and to systema- 
tize that job, it was explained. Prac- 
tical methods developed at the vari- 
ous flour mill sanitation schools dur- 
ing the past two years make up much 
of the source material for the guide. 

The guide is well illustrated by pic- 
tures, drawings and charts. It is be- 
ing distributed without charge to all 
members of the federation. 


———BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE-—— 


ONTARIO BAKERS ASSN. 
HOLDS ANNUAL MEETING 


TORONTO — The Ontario Bakers 
Assn. held its annual convention at 
Toronto May 8-10. Attendance was 
greater than for the past several 
years. Many well-known speakers 
were on the program and there was 
an exhibit of baked goods produced 
by Ontario bakers. 

Entertainment was not overlooked 
and there were several cocktail par- 
ties arranged, as well as a dance and 
floor show. Walter McAdam, Jack- 
son’s Bakeries, Ltd., Hamilton, was 
elected president; T. M. Dutton, Won- 
der Bakeries, Ltd., Toronto, first 
past president; Nelson Dempster, 
Dempster’s Staff of Life, Toronto, 
vice president; E. Verner, Trent Val- 
ley Baking Co., Ltd., Toronto, treas- 
urer, and Robert H. Ackert, Toronto, 
secretary. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ELEVATOR NEARS COMPLETION 


CIMARRON, KANSAS—The new 
elevator of the Cimarron Cooperative 
Equity Exchange will be ready to 
receive grain around July 1 to 15, 
according to Merle B. Brown, man- 
ager. When the new elevator is com- 
pleted it will give the cooperative 
330,000 bu. space. The old elevator 
has a capacity of 80,000 bu. A ware- 
house and feed mill, built of poured 
concrete and steel, will soon be 
erected by the cooperative. 


———~BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


DUNWOODY STUDENTS SEE 
STANDARD BRANDS FILM 


MINNEAPOLIS—tThe students and 
staff of Dunwoody Baking School 
were entertained at a luncheon at 
the Hasty Tasty Cafe here May 17 
by the Fleischmann Division of 
Standard Brands, Inc. Barney Han- 
sen, area manager for the company, 
was in charge of the affair, assist- 
ed by E. E. Holscher and A. J. Kilian. 

The Standard Brands film, “Amer- 
ica’s Biggest Business,” was shown 
and short talks were made by. Ove 
Mathisrud, Mathisrud Bake Shop, 
Minneapolis, president of the Asso- 
ciated Bakers of Minneapolis; J. M. 
Long, Minneapolis, secretary of the 
Associated Bakers of Minnesota, and 
W. E. Lingren, editor of The Ameri- 
can Baker, Minneapolis. 

A group picture was taken and 
copies were to be presented to all 
students attending the luncheon. 


-_——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


ELEVATOR MANAGERS MEET 

WICHITA—More than 30 manag- 
ers of elevators in the country ele- 
vator system of the Kansas Milling 
Co., Wichita, were guests at a com- 
pany dinner at the Hotel Lassen, May 
23. W. E. Armstrong, supervisor of 
country elevators, was in charge of 
the two-day business meeting. Speak- 
ers included Hy Anderson of the 
Kansas State Grain Inspection De- 
partment, Wichita. 
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15% Cut in ECA Budget Not 
Certain, Some Officials Feel 


WASHINGTON—The 15% cut in 
the Economic Cooperation Adminis- 
tration budget as authorized by Con- 
gress is not likely to stand, despite 
the economy drive of the House Ap- 
propriations Committee, according to 
responsible government officials close 
to the situation, who have heard from 
influential congressmen on the ac- 
tion of the appropriations committee. 

These congressmen note that the 
cut in ECA funds will merely trans- 
fer to Commodity Credit Corp. the 
responsibility of widening its price 
support operations. These congress- 
men believe that this condition would 
be even more expensive than the 


‘approval of the ECA budget as re- 


quested and authorized by Congress. 

The news that the House Appro- 
priations Committee had approved a 
15% cut amounting to approximately 
$660 million has been construed bear- 
ishly in agricultural circles and par- 
ticularly important in fats and oils. 
That this cut is unlikely to stand 
should check this trend. 

A 15% cut in the ECA appropria- 
tion would be felt most heavily in 
pork products which, it was expected, 
would be purchased in substantial 
volume by the U.K. That nation is 


now at its lowest fresh meat ration 
level of approximately 8 oz. weekly, 
including the war years. 

To increase that ration, the U.K. 
had contemplated that it would be 
necessary to increase its dollar ex- 
penditures by nearly 25%. If the 
ECA appropriation’s cut were to 
stand, it is obvious to officials here 
that they would have to forego the 
planned increase and replace this ra- 
tion with cereal imports. 

Domestic hog prices and those of 
by-products are now the most vul- 
nerable in the agricultural commod- 
ity list and the impact of any re- 
duction in the ECA appropriation 
would be felt most heavily in this 
category. ECA in its budget request 
has approximately discounted lower 
grain prices, but it has failed to 
reflect the full decline in fats and 
oils. Consequently, it is seen that a 
sweeping 15% cut would have to be 
fully reflected in its fats and oils 
procurement approvals. 

Assurance that Congress has ap- 
praised the situation and probably 
will reject the drastic House Appro- 
priations Committee cut in ECA 
funds should have a stabilizing effect 
on fats and oils markets, as well as 
in grain. 





Usage of Feed Grains Above 
Year Ago, But Under Average 


WASHINGTON—Domestic utiliza- 
tion of feed grains from the record 
supplies available for the current 
feeding season was moderately larg- 
er during the period from October 
to March than in those six months of 
last year, but was smaller than in 
the same period of most other recent 
years, the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture says in a May 5 summary of 
the domestic feed situation. 

Exports of feed grains, particularly 
corn, have been much larger than a 
year ago. In the April-September 
half of the current feeding season, 
domestic use and exports of feed 
grains are expected to be much larg- 
er than in that period of last year, 
but, even so, the very large stocks 
remaining on April 1 point to a rec- 
ord large carry-over of feed grains 
into 1949-50. 

Combined stocks of corn, oats, and 
barley in all positions on April 1 
were much larger than in any pre- 
vious year and were 89% larger 
than the small stocks on that date 
last year. 

Stocks of corn in all positions on 
April 1 totaled 1,833 million bushels. 
These especially large stocks exceed 
the previous record stocks on April 
1 by more than 300 million bushels. 
Domestic use and exports from these 
big stocks during April-September 
are expected to be much larger than 
a year earlier, but the carryover of 
corn probably will exceed the pre- 
vious record carryover of 686 million 
bushels in 1940. 

Stocks of oats and barley on April 
1 were larger than in most recent 
years and a large carryover of these 
grains is in prospect for next July 1. 

Prices of feed grains during the 
next few months will be influenced 
to a considerable extent by prospects 
for the 1949 crops and by the gov- 
ernment loans on these crops. The 
recently announced loan rates on 


1949 oats will average 69¢ bu., 1¢ 
lower than last year; on barley, $1.09 
bu., compared with $1.15 last year; 
and sorghum grains, $2.09 cwt., com- 
pared with $2.31 last year. 

In recent weeks prices of corn and 
most other feeds have advanced from 
the low levels reached early in Feb- 
ruary. The greatest increases have 
been in wheat millfeeds, hominy 
feed and fish meal. Prices of animal 
protein feeds continue high in rela- 
tion to most other feeds. The price 
of molasses has declined much more 
than other feeds during the past 
year and during March and April it 
was. unusually low in relation to 
prices of corn and other feeds. 

The total quantity of grains and 
other concentrates fed to livestock 
in the first half of the 1948-49 feed- 
ing season was about the same as in 
that period of 1947-48, both in total 
and per livestock production unit. 
Moderate increases in consumption of 
feed grains have been about offset 
by declines in wheat and rye fed. 
Quarterly feeding during 1947-48 and 
for the first half of the current feed- 
ing season was considerably smaller 
than during most of the war years. 


——BREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LiIFE—— 


CANADA’S WHEAT, FLOUR 
EXPORTS HIT 6,000,000 BU. 


WINNIPEG—Export business in 
Canadian wheat and flour last week 
totaled almost 6 million bushels and 
of this amount, slightly more than 
4 million bushels in the form of 
wheat was reported sold to the U.K. 
Other shipments of wheat, destined 
for Switzerland, India and South 
Africa, made up more than 1 million 
bushels. The remainder of the total 
was made up of flour shipments, of 
varying amounts, destined for Class 
2 countries, and the bulk of this total 
went as bonded flour to the U.S. 
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A daughter, their second, was ‘born 
May 30 to Mr. and Mrs. George B. 
Wagner in a Minneapolis hospital. 
Mr. Wagner is head of the depart- 
ment of biological control, Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc. ‘ 


A. L. Jacobson, formerly president 
of the Arnold Milling Co., Sterling, 
Kansas, who is now living in Glen- 
dale, Cal., visited friends in Sterling 
and Kansas City the past week. 

E. D. Rogers, Jr., vice president, 
Atkinson Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
spent two days following the Phila- 
delphia flour distributors’ convention 
in the New York market, making his 
headquarters with W. C. Duncan, who 
handles the account in the metropoli- 
tan area, 

& 


E. G. Johnson, sales manager in 
Des Moines for General Mills, Inc., 
was recently elected president of the 
Grocery Manufacturers Representa- 
tives of Des Moines. 

- 

Mrs. Clara Gebhard Snyder, direc- 
tor of the Wheat Flour Institute, was 
in Minneapolis May 23-24. 

S 


J. N. Claybrook, New York man- 
ager for the Eagle Roller Mill Co., 
New Ulm, Minn.,. flew back to the 
mill May 26, with T. M. Power, sales 
supervisor, at the conclusion of Mr. 
Power’s eastern trip, during which he 
also attended the flour distributors’ 
convention in Philadelphia. 

* 


J. H. Blake, Jr., New York, left 
May 27 with his wife and young son 
to spend the holiday in Maryland, 
and Mr. Blake, Sr., and Mrs. Blake 
drove to Milford, Del., during the 
three day holiday. 


eS 

George L. Faber, Chicago manager, 
King Midas Flour Mills, spent the 
Memorial Day holiday at Minneapolis. 

+ 

H. W. Applegate, vice president, 
Mennel Milling Co., Toledo, Ohio, 
with his wife, went to their cottage 
on Lake Michigan for the Memorial 
Day week-end. 

cd 

Loren W. Johnson, vice president 
and general manager of the Kansas 
Grain Co., Kansas City, left this week 
by plane for a vacation in California. 
With Mrs. Johnson, he will visit in 
Los Angeles and Carmel. 

* 

Two sons and a daughter of Wil- 
liam H. Sudduth, formerly president 
of the Commander-Larabee Milling 
Co., Minneapolis, and now living in 
Santa Barbara, Cal., were together 
in a family reunion recently for the 
first time in 13 years. One son, W. W. 
Sudduth, Kansas Grain Co., Kansas 
City, flew to Santa Barbara for the 
meeting. Plans were made for an- 
other such celebration next year, 
when W. H. Sudduth will observe his 
75th birthday. 

e 

R. Sanchez of Kettle, Sanchez & 
Co., agents in the Dominican Repub- 
lic for the Maple Leaf Milling Co., 
was the New York Produce Exchange 


guest of Harry K. Moore, vice presi- 
dent, Maple Leaf Flour Mills, Inc., 
New York, during a business trip to 
the U.S. Charles Constant, of the St 
Louis office of the Continental Grain 
Co., was another exchange visitor. 

= 

Eduardo Escobar, agent in Caracas 
for Pillsbury Mills, Inc., sailed from 
New York May 27 on the Santa 
Paula after a two weeks’ stay in the 
USS. : 

& 

Herman E. Hart, manager of the 
Boston office of Flour Mills of Amer- 
ica, Inc., visited the Kansas City 
headquarters of the firm over the 
past week-end. He went to St. Louis 
this week for the annual sales meet- 
ing of the Valier & Spies Milling 
Company. 

& 

Charles Barrows of the export de- 
partment, Flour Mills of America, 
Inc., Kansas City, returned last week 
from a 10-week business trip through 
South America and the West Indies. 
Mr. Barrows spent most of the time 
in Rio de Janeiro and Sao Paulo. 


E. K. Ludington, Sr., chairman of 
the board, Chase Bag Co., and Mrs. 
Ludington left New York recently 
aboard the liner Queen Mary for an 
extended visit to Europe. The couple 
plan to spend a restful vacation tour- 
ing England and points of interest 
in continental Europe. 


Most flour jobbers in the Southeast 
are keeping inventories much below 
normal levels, according to Ted Dun- 
can, Atlanta, Ga., representative of 
the Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., who 
visited the mill headquarters in Kan- 
sas City last week. 


Robert Matchett of the New York 
offices of Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minne- 
apolis, was tendered a_ testimonial 
dinner by his associates at Church- 
ill’s Restaurant, in honor of his re- 
tirement after over 40 years’ associa- 
tion with the organization. Mr. Mat- 
chett was office manager of several 
eastern offices during his years with 
the company and came to New York 
from Newark in 1917 when that of- 
fice was merged. He and Mrs. Mat- 
chett will also celebrate their 40th 
wedding anniversary June 1, and they 
plan to go to California and spend 
three months with their daughter. 

2 

Arthur Neuser, until recently 
sales representative for the Standard 
Milling Co. in the Milwaukee-Wis- 
consin area, has joined the A. W. 
Huss Co., Milwaukee frozen food dis- 
tributor. He will call on the baking 
trade in the Milwaukee area. 


Henry Fritz, formerly associated 
with the Meurer Bakery in Milwau- 
kee, Wis., prior to which he was Mil- 
waukee-Wisconsin sales representa- 
tive for Chapman & Smith Co., Chi- 
eago, has joined Moreau & Risch, 
bakery and food equipment distribu- 
tor of Chicago. 

e 

The degree of Doctor of Philosophy 

was awarded to W. O. S. Meredith, 





chemist with the Grain Research 
Laboratory of the Board of Grain 
Commissioners, Winnipeg, at the con- 
vocation exercises of the University 
of Manitoba May 18. Dr. Meredith 
is a native of Scotland and a gradu- 
ate of Ontario Agricultural College, 


_ Guelph. His specialty is malting 


chemistry, and his doctoral thesis is 
on studies of the properties of Cana- 
dian barley varieties. Dr. Meredith is 
also a member of the American Asso- 
ciation of Cereal Chemists, American 
Association for the Advancement of 
Science, American Society of Brew- 
ing Chemists, and a fellow of the 
Chemical Institute of Canada. 


Lloyd Ellingwood, director, Millers’ 
Long Range Program, outlined activ- 
ities of that campaign to increase con- 
sumption of flour in a talk at the 
annual convention of the Associated 
Retail Bakers of America in Mil- 
waukee May 24. 


C. C. Kelly, president of the Wil- 
liam Kelly Milling Co., Hutchinson, 
Kansas, is home from a prolonged 
stay in Colorado Springs, where he 
convalesced from an illness. He made 
one brief visit to his office May 27 
but expects to stay at home for some 
time. 

* 


T. T. Zimmerman, vice president 
and sales manager for the White- 
water (Kansas) Flour Mills Co., has 
returned home after undergoing an 
operation in a Wichita hospital. 


E. Don Russell, sales manager for 
the William Kelly Milling Co., Hutch- 
inson, Kansas, returned from an ex- 
tended visit with the trade in New 
York, the New England area and 
some of the central states. 


Herman Steen, vice president, Mill- 
ers National Federation, was in Min- 
neapolis May 23 to attend the funeral 
of Willis C. Helm, chairman of the 
board df Russell-Miller Milling Co. 


C. V. Hiebert, president and gen- 
eral manager, and H. M. Regier, sec- 
retary and sales manager of the 
Buhler (Kansas) Mill & Elevator Co., 
were in Kansa& City last week to con- 
fer with Milton J. Buhler, Memphis, 
treasurer and southeastern sales rep- 
resentative of the mill. 


Sam P. Wallingford, president, Sam 
P. Wallingford Grain Corp., Wichita, 
Kansas, and Mrs. Wallingford are the 
guests of their daughter, Mrs. Don 
Ettinger, Pomona, N.Y. 


W. T. McArthur, vice president, 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., stopped in at 
the Millers National Federation of- 
fices in Chicago recently. - 

x 

Charlies Ballard Breaux, Jr., son 
of a former salesman for Ballard & 
Ballard’ Co., Inc., Louisville, and 
grandson -of Gustav Breaux, former 
vice president and sales manager of 
Ballard’s, will receive his naval com- 


mission at Annapolis June 3. He 
moved with his parents to New York 
when 10 years of age, but received 
his Annapolis appointment from 
Kentucky. His grandfather was sec- 
retary of the old Southeastern Mil!- 
ers Assn. for a number of years aft- 
er leaving the Ballard organization. 


Wesby R. Parker, vice president of 
General Foods Corp. in charge of 
the sales division, has been elected 
to the board of directors of Arnold 
Bakers, Inc., Port Chester, N.Y. The 
announcement was made recently by 
Paul Dean Arnold, president of the 
company. Mr. Parker has been in 
charge of General Foods sales divi- 
sion since 1948. He became associated 
with this company in 1944 when he 
joined Igleheart Bros., Inc., a sub- 
sidiary, as grocery products sales 
manager. 

* 


Lee A. Brown, Jr., Scott County 


Grain Co., Sikeston, Mo., was re- 
cently elected president of the Sikes- 
ton Junior Chamber of Commerce. 


M. Lee Marshall, chairman of the 
board, Continental Baking Co., New 
York, was elected vice president of 
the board of trustees of Missouri Val- 
ley College, Marshall, Mo., May 30. 
A native of the college town, Mr. 
Marshall started working in his fa- 
ther’s flour mill there. 


R. T. Edgerton, representative in 
Kansas City for Merck & Co., es- 
caped serious injury in an automo- 
bile accident May 30, when his car 
was forced off the road by another 
motorist. Although his car rolled over 
in a roadside ditch, Mr. Edgerton 
suffered only a broken hand. 


DEATHS 


John Storrs Prescott, director, vice 
president, secretary and general coun- 
sel of General Foods Corp., died 
suddenly in his home, New Rochelle, 
N.Y., May 19. He started his associa- 
tion with the organization in 1916 
when he joined the Postum Cereal 
Co., Ine., as an attorney. He had held 
his offices with General .Foods since 
1928. 


George W. Fawkes, 70, proprietor 
of the Fawkes Rollin-Pin Bakery, 
Los Angeles, and secretary-treasurer 
of the Master Bakers Retail Associa- 
tion of Los Angeles County since its 
origin, died there recently. He is sur- 
vived by his brother Charles, who 
owns and operates a bakery in Los 
Angeles. 











Thomas K. Fahy, president, Patent 
Cereals Co., Geneva, N.Y., died June 
1. He had been engaged in corn 
milling practically all his life and 
took an active part, in industry asso- 
ciation work, having been president 
of the American Corn Millers Federa- 
tion in 1939-40. He had been ill for 
nearly a year. 
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UP 2% OVER FEBRUARY TOTAL 


Bureau of the Census Reports Total Production in US. 
at 20.2 Million Sacks for Month; Mills Oper- 


ated at 64.8% 


WASHINGTON—Wheat flour pro- 
duction by U.S. mills during March 
was 20.2 million sacks, an increase 
of 2% over the 19.8 million sacks 
reported for February. The Bureau 
of the Census, which published its 
report May 26, said that the output 
for March, 1949, was about 7% less 
than the production of 21.8 million 
sacks for the same month of 1948. 

US. flour mills operated at an av- 
erage of 64.8% of capacity during 
the month. : 

Wheat grindings in March amount- 
ed to 46.4 million bushels, compared 
with 45.3 million in February. Mill- 
feed production amounted to 388,100 
tons during the month. 

The Bureau of the Census said that 
these figures are based on reports 
received from 425 mills which report 
monthly, adjusted to represent the 
sutput of 1,100 mills which report 
annually. The 425 mills included in 
the monthly report account for about 
96% of the U.S. wheat flour produc- 
tion, and the 1,100 mills are believed 
to account for about 98%. 

A detailed tabulation of wheat 
flour production for U.S. mills ap- 
pears on page 29. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


LESTER DORR APPOINTED 
BY STANDARD MILLING CO. 


CHICAGO—L. A. Mackenroth, vice 
president, Standard Milling Co., has 
announced the appointment of Les- 
ter M. Dorr as assistant sales man- 
ager, bulk flour sales, for the Minne- 
apolis sales division. Mr. Dorr has 
been identified with flour sales in 


the area for many years and with’ 


the Standard Milling Co. at Minne- 
apolis since 1945. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


RYE FLOUR PRODUCTION 
SLUMPS 5’2% IN MARCH 


WASHINGTON — Mills reporting 
rye flour production to the Bureau 
of the Census produced 174,000 sacks 
of rye flour during March, 1949, com- 
pared with 184,000 sacks during Feb- 
ruary, or a drop of 5%%. 

Rye ground during March totaled 





of Capacity 


388,000 bu. as compared with 403,- 
000 bu. during February. Total rye 
offal produced during March was 
shown as 2,061 tons. 

A detailed tabulation of rye flour 
production for the month is shown 
in the accompanying table: 

RYE FLOUR PRODUCTION 


Production of rye flour in the U.S. as re- 
ported by the Bureau of the Census of the 
U.S. Department of Commerce: 


Grain Flour Offal pro- 
ground, output, duced, 
Month bu. sacks tons 
1949— 7-000’s omitted— 
March ........- 388 174 2,061 
February ...... 403 184 1,980 
January .....-. 379 166 2,230 
1948— 
December ..... 395 174 2,207 
November ..... 396 172 2,372 
October ....... 427 185 2,69 
September ..... 309 129 2,234 
AUBGM oS... 410 179 2,313 
Pe ee 332 145 2,051 
Pp) ae ere re 377 167 2,138 
BO RORES 5 326 143 2,024 
RE ak de ade 440 201 2,15 
WE, 0 bo a bo.0 a 423 195 1,982 
February ...... 488 228 2,270 
January ....... 348 154 2,012 
Total, 1948 .. 4,671 3,072 26,447 
RUSE weve 4,198 1,856 23,528 
1946 ...... 5,725 2,489 33,925 
lO Pere 4,431 2,004 21,364 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PITTSBURGH CLUB HOLDS 
FIRST SUMMER OUTING 


PITTSBURGH — E. J. Bermel, 
Eagle Roller Mill Co., was chair- 
man, and Dan F. Langdon, Anheus- 
er-Busch, Inc., co-chairman of golf 
at the first summer outing of the 
Bakers Courtesy Club of Pittsburgh 
May 17 at Shannopin Country Club. 
Ninety members and guests attend- 
ed and at the evening dinner the 
president of the club, Harvey G. 
Woeckner, Marathon Corp., presided. 

Winners at golf included Nels An- 
derson, Warren Baking Co., Warren; 
James Harris and William Scanlon, 
Harris-Boyer Baking Co., Johnstown; 





- Harry Martin, Martin Bros., Union- 


town; J. D. Williamson and J. W. 
Williamson, Duquesne Baking Co.; 
Fred Mohler, Washington Baking Co.; 
Phil A. Mohler, Pittsburgh flour bro- 
ker; A. D. Stevenson, Fabricon Prod- 
ucts; John Ertl, Ertl Baking Co.; 
S. B. McKinley, Hardesty & Stine- 
man; James C. Orr, Standard Mill- 
ing Co.; J. P. Byrnes, Byrnes & 
Kiefer, and E. J. Bermel. 


CENSUS REPORT ON FLOUR AND FEED OUTPUT 


flour production in the U.S. as reported by the Bureau of the Census of the U.S. 


Wheat 
Department of Commerce: 


--Production—, 
Wheat Wheat 
ground* flour 
(1,000 (1,000 Offal 
M bu.) sacks) (tons) 
1949— 
MERWE: base ceorve 46,420 20,178 388,055 
February ...... 45,300 19,760 377,295 
January ....... 51,274 22,383 424,801 
1948— 

DOP, occ 51,488 22,487 427,310 
November ...... 52,835 22,887 434,261 
October ........ 55,355 24,156 461,952 
September ..... 63,771 23,402 461,015 

cere eet 57,352 24,940 478,262 

Te aa 55,664 24,179 466,902 
MU eevee eceis 52,416 22,827 438,162 
TR Gaksaicive tes 51,883 22,670 430,408 
Mas hn #4 oho 28 22,079 422,334 
21,768 415,510 

21,002 401,958 

January 24,174 460,890 





Daily Wheat 
24-hour flour 
capacity pro- Average Average Flour 
in wheat duction Ib. of Ib. of extrac- 
flourt as % wheat ‘al tion 
(1,000 ofca- persack persack ratef 
sacks) pacity offiour of flour (%) 
1,163 64.8 138.0 38.5 72.5 
1,147 74.9 137.6 38.2 72.7 
1,148 78.0 137.4 38.0 72.8 
1,145 75.5 137.4 38.0 72.8 
1,146 83.2 137.3 37.9 72 
1,147 84.2 137.5 38.2 712. 
1,157 80.9 137.9 38.5 72.5 
1,158 $2.8 133.0 38.4 12.5 
1,162 80.0 138.1 38.6 72.4 
1,094 80.3 137.8 38.4 72.6 
1,167 77.7 137.3 37.9 12.8 
1,169 72.6 136.7 38.3 73.2 
1,169 69.0 136.8 38.2 73.1 
1,170 78.1 137.1 38.3 73.0 
1,162 80.0 136.9 38.1 73.1 


Data estimated on the basis of reports from mills for a daily 24-hour capacity of 401 


sacks or more. 


Capacity for each month is obtained by multiplying the daily 24-hour capacity by the 
number of days in the month, excluding Sundays and holidays. 

*Wheat as purchased, including dockage, if.any. 

?The combined daily 24-hour capacity of the mills in the “400 sacks and under” group 
Previously included in the monthly survey is assumed to be constant at the June, 1947, total 


of 104,630 sacks. 
TWhite 





flour production as compared with amount of wheat ground. 
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FLOUR OUTPUT DURING MARCH summany-oF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 





Week-end flour quotations, per sack (100 1b.). (Canadian quotations per bbl. of 196 Ib.) 
All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 


Spring 
Spring 
Spring 


family 
top patent . 
high gluten 
short 
standard 
first clear .. 
Hard winter family 
Hard winter short 


Hard winter. standard 
Hard winter first clear 


Soft winter family . 


Soft winter short patent 
winter standard 


Soft 
Soft 
Soft 
Rye flour, 
Rye flour, 
Durum, gran., 


winter straight 


white 
dark 
bulk 


Spring 
Spring 
Spring 


family 
high gluten 
short ...... 
Spring standard 
Spring first clear ... 
Hard winter short 


Hard winter standard 


Soft winter family .............. 
Soft winter straight ............ 
Soft winter standard ........... 
i. Saran 3 
Rye Mote, Garo... esis 
Durum, gram, Bulk ok 6iies- cine 
Seattle Los 

Family patent .... $...@6.80 $... 
Bluestem .....,... -«-@6.02 

Bakery grddes .... ...@6.05 

POGUT cop scvisesrec ---@56.82 


**In cottons, Fort William basis. {Secondhand jutes. {98-lb. cottons. 


winter first clear 


Chicago Mpls. Kans. City St. Louis Buffalo 
$...@6.95 $...@6.60 $...@... $...@... $7,056@7.15 
§.30@5.81 ...@... vow tis --@... ‘ee Bore 
+--@... 6.3005.70. ...@... --@... 5.80@5.85 
++-@... 5.30@6.60 ...@... a MAS Se 
5.15@5.71 5.15@5.30 ...@... --@6.35 5.70@6.75 
4.80@56.41 6.00@5.35 ...@... --@5.25 6.50@5.60 
das ome «+-@... 6,00@6.50 .- @6.65 caeGe &s< 
5.20@5.73 ++-@... 5.10@5.20 +» @5.50 ee es’ 
5.05@5.48 ...@... 4.85@5.00 -»-@5.30 5.90@5.95 
4.20@4.40 «-@... 3.85@3.95 @4.35 5.60@5.65 
ye oe Seem bee ye --.@6.15 een Ey 
6.00@6.70 ...@... 6.40@6.60 -.@6.10 5.60@5.65 
4.92@6.45 ...@... ...@... ‘i are ay <ty 
ey $55 ++-@ ... 6.20@5.30 -.@5.25 5.40@5.45 
4.68@5.60 ...@... ...@... «--@4.60 4.35@4.40 
4.10@4.20 4.00@4.20 SS. 4ce «.@4.55 §.00@5.05 
3.15@3.60 2.75 @3.65 a @3.30 3.75@3.80 
5.21@5.33 5.20@6.25 -@. ~~» @5.46 «-+-@5.44 
New York Phila. Boston Pittsburgh Atlanta 
$...@7.25 $6.60@6.70 $...@... $6.71@6.74 $...@... 
5.70@6.00 5.90@6.00 5.80@6.05 5.80@5.90 ee 
++-@... 6,80@5.90 5.75@6.00 5.75@5.90 ~-@.. 
5.55@5.85 6.70@5.80 5.65@5.90 5.60@5.75 on @ ox 
5.10@5.50 5.30@65.55 56.45@6.65 5.55@5.64 -@.. 
~++@... 5.70@6.80 5.95@6.25 5.41@5.68 ow: we 
5.40@5.70 5.60@5.70 5.60@5.85 6.19@5.55 --@.. 
rT Tee «++@... 1.27@7.30 oot @ wer oo @ es 
§.35@65.756 ...@... 6.30@6.856 ...@... --@.. 
oe +» 5.15@5.30 i Pee er a oe ee 
4.25@4.40 4,50@4.60 12@.. 4.15 @4.50 «@.. 
Sil re one ose a OF 3.65 @4.00 --@. 
5.49 @5.67 --@. .@. «+» @5.59 ee ARS 
Angeles Toronto **Winnipeg 
@... Spring top patentf ... $...@10.90 $11.15 @11.40 
Tet ee Spring second patent] ...@10.40 10.65@10.90 
Tr TT Spring first clear§ -+-@ 9,30 o Fe ee 
<e-tes Spring exports§ ..... 14.10 --@ 
Ontario soft winterst @ 9.50 -@ 


§280-lb. cottons. 





GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 





Closing prices of grain futures 








at leading markets in cents per bushel: 





WHEAT FLAX 
Mi li Chicag ~ --—Kansas City—, Mpls. 
July Sept. Dec. July Sept. Dec. Mar. July Sept. Dec. Oct. 
May 23 206% 193% Soree 197% 196% 197% 195% 188 188% 189% 380 
May 24 .. 208% 195% be 198% 198 199% 196% 189% 189% 190% 379 
May 26 .. 208% 194% 190 196% 196% 197% 195% 187% 188% 189 379 
May 26 .. 206% 192% 190 195% 195% 197 194% 185% 187% 188 379 
May 27 .. 204% 190% 190 192% 193% 195% 193% 183% 185 186% 375 
May 28 .. 202% 189% 188% 191% 192% 194% 192% 181% 183% 184% 375 
-—CORN—S — RYE cr OATS 
Chicago Chicago Winnipeg Minneapolis Chicago Minneapolis 
July Sept. July Sept. May July July Sept. July Sept. July Sept. 
May 23. 33 126% 141 142% 132% 132% 136% eos 62 61% 58% cone 
May 24.. 133% 127% 142% 144 Holiday 137% 62% 61 58% 
May 25.. 132% 125% 139% 141% 129% 130% 135% 60% 60% 56% 
May 26.. 131% 125% 138% 140 129 129% 133% 59% 59% 55% 
May 27.. 129% 124% 137 138% 128% 129% 130% 58% 58% 54% svar 
May 28.. 127% 122 135% 137% 127 127% 131 58 57% 54% 52% 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 





Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on car- 
load lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-Ib. sacks, f.o.b. at indicated points: 


Kansas City 


Spring bran ....... 
Hard winter bran .. 
Soft winter bran 
Standard midds.* 
Flour midds.+ 
Red dog 


Spring bran 
Standard midds. 
Flour midds.+ 
Red dog 


Toronto 
$Winnipeg . 


Chicago 
$52.50@53.00 
6 dis @ wets 
9.00 b MP iio « 
54.00@55.00 
--.@55.00 
55.00 @56.00 
Buffalo 
$56.00 @57.00 
59.00 @60.00 
61.00 @ 62.00 
61.00 @ 62.00 


Spring bran 
«+. -@62. 
56.00 @57.00 


Minneapolis 
- +++ @50.00 
e) wee 


er Ree 
- -@51.00 
. + @54.00 
.- @54.00 


Philadelphi 
$....@65.00 
~---@66.00 
«++ »@67.00 


00 


St. Louis 
er Ee 


Ft. Worth 
err, Beer 


46.50 @47.00 Perr Seve Por MST Y. 
Ser ere 52.75 @53.75 55.00@57.00 
47.50@48.00 54.75 @55.75 65.00 @67.00 
a Boston Pittsburgh Atlanta 
$....@64.00 $61.80@62.50 Os VU dave 
- +» + @67.00 62.50 @65.30 ree, mre ce 
o 010 wee 64.50@65.80 we ae th 
«++» @69.00 65.00 @ 66.30 Tk, weer 
Shorts Middlings 
«++ -@62.00 - +++ @62.00 
55.00 @56.00 


*Brown shorts. tGray shorts. {Fort William basis. 





UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 





Visible supply of grain in the U.S. as compiled by the secretary of the Chicago Board 
of Trade in bushels (000’s omitted) on May 21, and corresponding date of a year ago: 





-—Wheat— -——Corn—, -—Oats—, -—-Rye— -Barley— 
1949 1948 1949 1948 1949 1948 1949 1948 1949 1948 
Baltimore ........... 3,297 $81 520 165 231 12 908 38 329 o« 
PO, Fists cp cates 995 120 oe ms ie ee oe se oe 
WARIS... «+ a:ot0k peice oe 834 694 1,752 54 230 196 26 8 26 112 
PGES posh chchees 59 838 oe os oe ve o¢ oe ee +e 
ORICEBO occ ccteeis-- 2,820 313 1,736 1,207 671 185 61,665 109 267 117 
DGS cb iidiege veces 8,762 3,991 497 166 249 132 354 939 377 
Fort Worth 3,598 2,777 109 97 95 178 4 2 19 
Galveston .......----- 1,265 849 oe én “a 
Hutchinson .......--. 8,944 9,706 “en o« se ae 11 7 6 
Indianapolis .........- 433 201 974 615, 84 48 33 os Je 
Kansas City .......- 23,904 10,713 493 327 22 17 89 63 59 73 
Milwaukee ......-...+- 62 oe 4 11 30 18 ene -- 1,717 2,990 
Minneapolis .......... 2,323 757 177 86 426 73 375 633 2,666 2,929 
New Orleans ........- 1,044 578 683 x 3 16 - ae aw és 
New York ........++- 323 410 68 3 93 os as + oe 2 
COMMER Scot csodvcs cde 12,308 1,683 1,358 334 79 33 25 40 49 63 
PORTE cewidedeecucvees 283 es 36 355 os oe ob ~ 40 
Philadelphia ......... 1,060 310 1,261 106 S| 2 22 63 
Sioux City ........-..- 985 « 299 208 66 19 2 56 = 
St. Joseph ........-- 3,353 1,414 506 542 217 225 5 8 8 
Ot, LeUle .6-secccvess 2,302 552 332 221 63 45 7 40 5 
Wichita ....-ceccsccee- 5,679 2,985 os 1 3 
COMAID oc vic cssccccces 315 455 oe 39 
Totals ....cseeues 85,438 40,115 10,925 4,643 2,462 1,200 3,526 902 6,262 6,738 
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DES MOINES—The Iowa Bakers 
Assn., at its 46th annual convention 
in Des Moines May 18-19, took some 
important steps toward increasing 
its income, membership, and general 
standing with the bakery industry 
of the state. 

The convention at Hotel Fort Des 
Moines had an attendance of nearly 
200 bakers and allied members. Offi- 
cers considered it a highly success- 
ful event. 

One of the forward moves was the 
adoption of a resolution increasing 
membership dues from $12 to $15 a 
year. This will give the association 
additional funds for promoting mem- 
bership, and increasing services to 
the trade. 

Another resolution authorized the 
president to appoint a qualified pro- 
motion man. or committee which, 
among other things, is to seek new 
members among both the retail and 
wholesale bakers. 

A third resolution expressly recog- 
nized the importance of obtaining 
wholesale bakery memberships, and 
provided that of the four association 
officers, two shall be wholesalers. 

To expedite and simplify book- 
keeping of the association, the fiscal 
year was set to end June 1, instead 
of May 1, as at present. Charles 
Jones, Home Bakery, Independence, 
secretary, explained that having the 
fiscal year end in May complicates 
the handling of records made in con- 
nection with the state convention. 

The annual election resulted in the 
selection of Ralph H. Dieckmann, Al- 
gona Baking Co., Algona, to succeed 
Earl Anderson, Anderson’s Bakery, 
Sioux City, as president. Mr. Dieck- 
mann was chairman of the northwest 
district of the association during the 
past year, and has been active in its 
work. 

Other officers named were: Charles 
Forsberg, Waterloo, secretary; Paul 
Seiler, Indianola, treasurer, and 
Clarence Miller, Des Moines, Wil- 
liam Clemens, Dubuque, and Hugh 
Sliss, Cedar Rapids, as members of 
the board. Mr. Miller, Standard 
Brands, Inc., succeeds Earl Dusen- 
bery, Earl E. Dusenbery Co., as allied 
member of the board. 

Under the rules of the association, 
Mr. Anderson becomes vice president. 

District chairmen were elected as 


Ralph H. Dieckmann 
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Ralph H. Dieckmann Elected 
Head of lowa Bakers Assn. 


follows: Harold Kilpatrick, Oskal- 
oosa, southeast; Joe Carroll, Spencer, 
northwest; John Kornmeyer, Council 
Bluffs, southwest, and Vern Web- 
beking, Waterloo, northeast. Mr. 
Webbeking is the only holdover dis- 
trict chairman. 

Convention speakers touched on a 
number of subjects of interest to the 
bakers. Miss Kay Williams, .merchan- 
dising and advertising specialist for 
the Fleischmann division of Standard 
Brands, Inc., New York, impressed on 
the audience the importance and 
scope of the bakery industry. 

She said approximately $75 million 
in gold was mined last year in this 
country, but that bakery goods sales 
totaled nearly $3 billion. 

Walter Hopkins, Bakers of Amer- 
ica Program director, Chicago, out- 
lined the plans for the industry’s ad- 
vertising program sponsored in lead- 
ing consumer magazines. Dean Mc- 
Neal, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minne- 
apolis, used charts to discuss wheat 
and flour production and consump- 
tion. 

Philip W. Orth, Jr., Ph. Orth Co., 
Milwaukee, vice president of the Na- 


tional Bakers Supply House Assn., 
outlined that organization’s program 
to help make the bakery business 
more prosperous. He emphasized the 
importance of proper bookkeeping 
as the one means a baker has of 
determining whether he is operating 
at a profit. 

Allied members of the association 
provided entertainment for the bak- 
ers. A “get together’ was held the 
evening of May 17 with W. L. Neme- 
cek, Corn Products Sales Co., as 
chairman..The annual banquet, floor 
show and dance was held May 18. 
Ralph Steen, Wesson Oil & Snow- 
drift Sales Co., was chairman of the 
allied committee which staged the 
affair. 

At the annual business meeting of 
the allied members, Ray Mercier, Red 
Star Yeast & Products Co., was elect- 
ed chairman for the coming year, and 
Mr. Nemecek was named co-chair- 
man. 
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STANDARD TO PAY 10c 


CHICAGO—Common stockholders 
of the Standard Milling Co. will re- 
ceive a 10¢ dividend June 20. In 
March the company paid 15¢. Last 
year four dividends of 25¢ each were 
voted. It was announced that in the 
future the directors of the company 
would consider dividend action semi- 
annually, in November and May. 








USDA Offers Re-Sealing Option 


on Corn with 10c Bu. Payment 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture applied the 
brake to any headlong rush by farm- 
ers to deliver their 1948 corn crop 
now under loan or purchase agree- 
ment option when it offered to ac- 
cept renewal of these loans not later 
than Oct. 31, 1949, which provides 
for the payment of 10¢ bu. for corn 
held on farms under this resealing 
program, Purchase agreement option 
corn also is eligible if it is put under 
similar loan status at the same dead- 
line. y 

The net effect of this offer is to 
extend the maturity date of 1948 
corn crop loan and purchase agree- 
ment to July 31, 1950. The 10¢ bu. 
payment will be made on delivery to 
the Commodity Credit Corp. on that 
date. 

As of the end of March, 243 million 
bushels of corn were under loan and 
an additional 52 million bushels was 
held under the purchase agreement 
option. The present loan-purchase 
agreement program prior to this 
week’s announcement closed June 30, 
and farmers who wish to participate 
in the resealing program must qual- 
ify in this respect in order to renew 
loans for the additional bounty of 
10¢ bu. . 

The resealing program still permits 
farmers holding loan or purchase 
agreements to sell to CCC; or, keep- 
ing their corn, in areas where only 
purchase agreements were available 
the renewal program applies. 

Trade sources are skeptical that 
many farmers will reseal their loan 
corn from the 1948 crop if the new 
crop prospects are good. They say 
that the farmer will prefer to cash 
in on the present bonus of the loan 
rate over the current market price 
to make room in farm cribs for new 
crop corn in the absence of any farm 
storage expansion program which 
CCC has so far failed to announce. 

Official details of the resealing pro- 


gram as released by USDA follows: 
“Upon maturity of 1948 crop loans 
but not later than Oct. 31, 1949, pro- 
ducers may extend loans to mature 
July 31, 1950, or earlier on demand. 
Loans will be extended only on corn, 
which, after reinspection, meets the 
eligibility requirements provided for 
the 1948 corn price support program 
when loans are extended. Producers 
will not be required to pay an addi- 
tional service fee. Producers who 
reseal corn will be required to repay 
loans plus interest on or before the 
extended maturity date or to deliver 
the mortgaged corn to CCC in satis- 
faction of loans. If the resealed corn 
is delivered to CCC on or after _ma- 
turity, payment will be made to pro- 
ducers for storage and related serv- 
ices during the extended period, 
amounting to 10¢ bu. If the corn is 
delivered prior to July 31, 1950, upon 
request by the producer and with 
the approval of CCC, the amount of 
the storage payment will be pro- 
rated depending upon the length of 
time the corn was in storage. 
“Purchase agreements into loans. 
“Producers who have signed pur- 
chase agreements in areas where 
loans also are available may partici- 
pate in the resealing program. Not 
later than Oct. 31, 1949, these pro- 
ducers may obtain loans on eligible 
corn in eligible farm-storage provided 
that the quantity placed under loan 
shall not exceed the number of bush- 
els specified in the purchase agree- 
ments, minus any quantity on which 
the option to deliver to CCC has 
been exercised. At the time loans 
are made on purchase agreement 
corn, the producers will pay an addi- 
tional service fee of %¢ bu. on the 
number of bushels placed under loan, 
or $1.50, whichever is greater. Pur- 
chase agreement corn placed under 
loan will be subject to the same 
terms and conditions as corn which 
is resealed by the extention of loans 
in effect under the 1948 program.” 





May 31, 1949 


France, Belgium 
Get Supplemental 
Wheat Allocations 


WASHINGTON — The following 
supplemental allocations were ap- 
proved during the week ended May 
20 by the Production and Marketing 
Administration of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture: { 

90,000 long tons of wheat allocated 
to France—PMA procurement, April- 
June shipment. 

28,000 long tons of wheat allocated 
to Belgium — PMA procurement, 
April-June shipment. 
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A. B. SPARBOE URGES 
GREATER WORLD TRADE 


MINNEAPOLIS — The U.S. must 
keep its home economy on a sound, 
rational basis and erase any notions 
that it can continue the protective 
policies of the past if it is to do 
its full part in creating a lasting 
structure of global economic rela- 
tions, A. B. Sparboe, flour milling 
division president, Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., declared in an address to the 
Northwest World Trade Club here 
May 25. 

“The final cost to the U.S. will be 
far less,” he stated, “if we are will- 
ing to make even painful temporary 
adjustments to achieve greater ex- 
ternal trade, both imports and ex- 
ports, than by pumping out both our 
money and our goods indefinitely. 

“Regardless of the ultimate dis- 
tribution and consumption on this 
planet, this prime fact must be ac- 
knowledged: The total production of 
the world is what ultimately can be 
divided by the world. If we or any 
other countries neglect or actually 
retard production, it simply means 
less to divide by all of us.” 


BREAD (8 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MORE MOISTURE NEEDED 
BY WHEAT IN NORTHWEST 


MINNEAPOLIS — More moisture 
is needed soon by the wheat growing 
areas of the Northwest, the Occident 
Elevator Division of the Russell-Mill- 
er Milling Co. reports. Recent show- 
ers skipped a great many points. 

Temperatures have been quite mod- 
erate, and there have been no re- 
ports of a serious deterioriation in 
North Dakota, but in Montana it is 
quite evident that unless there are 
general soaking rains and very favor- 
able weather, during June at least, 
the crop will be very light, the re- 
port states. The same kind of mois- 
ture is necessary in North Dakota, 
but the situation is not as acute 
as in Montana. 


KANSAS CITY FEED AND 
GRAIN MEN FROLIC 


KANSAS CITY—Errorless fielders 
were at a premium in the softball 
game between the feed and grain 
men that featured a picnic of Kan- 
sas City Board of Trade members 
and guests May 26, at the suburban 
farm of Paul Uhimann, president of 
the Valley Grain Co., Kansas City. 
A large number of grain and feed 
men joined in the picnic festivities 
which were topped off with a bar- 
becue. 
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British Government Urged to Buy 
Feed Supplies in North America 


LONDON—Unless Britain speedily 
concludes .-trade agreements for 
coarse grains with Russia and Ar- 
gentina, trade and political observ- 
ers consider that she may have to 
make plans for spending dollars in 
the U.S. and Canada in order to in- 
sure continuity of supply when pres- 
ent imported stocks are exhausted 
in September. Pressure in Parliament 
has already been exerted and atten- 


tion has been drawn to an official © 


pledge to use dollars for feed, made 
by a senior government minister 18 
months ago. 

Current reports give no indication 
of progress in the attempts to close 
a short term deal with Russia for 
750,000 tons of coarse grains. After 
suspension of the talks earlier in 
the year, the British sent a note 
asking for the matter to be reopened. 
It is understood that discussions with 
the Soviet trade mission will start 
shortly. 

After prolonged negotiations in 
Buenos Aires it is now reported that 
a basis of agreement has been found 
for the setting up of an Anglo-Argen- 
tina barter plan, with meat, feed- 
stuffs and other commodities being 
exchanged for British industrial 
products. 


Campaign Reopened 

In spite of these progress reports, 
some British experts are not satis- 
fied that either the Russian or Ar- 
gentinian deals will come to fruition, 
or if they do, that they will be re- 
liable for the future. As a result, 
the campaign calling for the expendi- 
ture of dollars on the purchase of 
feedstuffs in North America is be- 
ing reopened. 

However, Douglas Jay, economic 
secretary to the Treasury, stated 
that supplies of feed from nondollar 
sources had so far proved sufficient 
to meet the requirements of the live- 
stock rationing scheme. If it should 
become necessary at a later date 
to consider the purchase of feed- 
stuffs from North America, the gov- 
ernment would be prepared to con- 
template using some dollars for that 
purpose, Mr. Jay affirmed. 

Critics pointed out that the pres- 
ent ration level was inadequate and 
that the whole point of the argument 
was the necessity to obtain feed- 
stuffs additional to present contem- 
plated supplies in order to assist live- 
stock producers. 


Attack Continued 


The attack on the government’s 
policy was continued by Anthony 
Eden, deputy leader of the conserva- 
tive opposition, who drew attention 
to the statement made by Herbert 
Morrison, a socialist minister, in 
August, 1947, when he told livestock 
producers that large increases of 
feedstuffs must come from imports, 
and even scarce dollars would be 
spent on all that was obtainable, 
since that operation would lead to 
ultimate dollar saving. 

Mr. Eden also cited the evidence 
contained in the Economic Survey 
for 1947, when it was stated on gov- 
ernment authority that the import 
of feedstuffs to the value of $4,000 
would save the import of livestock 
products to the value of nearly 
$8,000. 

Dr. Edith Summerskill, defending 
the government’s buying program, 
stated that the issues of feedstuffs 
for the period July, 1949, to June, 
1950, would amount to 5 million tons, 


consisting of fair shares of protein 
and cereal feeds. This total com- 
pared with the consumption figure 
of 4.2 million tons in 1948-49. It was 
hoped that 6 million tons would be 
available in 1950-51. Of the amount 
of cereals required, 60% would have 
to be imported. 

Summarizing the position, observ- 
ers consider that to meet even the 
lowest requirements Britain will have 
to enter North American markets 
unless the extent of the deals with 
Argentina and Russia proves greater 
than at present envisaged. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MARSHALL CUP WON BY 
NEW YORK BAKERS CLUB 


NEW YORK—The famous Lee 
Marshall Cup II was won by the 
Bakers Club, Inc., New York, at the 
intercity outdoor meeting held at 
the Baltusrol Golf Club, Springfield, 
N.J., May 24. The scores were New 
York, 30%, Baltimore 15%, Philadel- 
phia 8% and the winning team con- 
sisted of Ellis C. Baum, A. A. Clarke, 
F. Daniels, A. W. Drake, A. Jamie- 
son, Raymond F. Kilthau, Joseph A. 
Lee, Philip S. Lord, M. Lee Marshall, 
Paul F. Sanborne and J. R. Sheehan. 

About 110 guests and members en- 
joyed the golf and 165 were present 
for the day. Harold Muller-Thym, 
captain of the Philadelphia golf com- 
mittee, presented the cup to Mr. 
Marshall who handled the report of 
the golf committee and he, in turn, 
handed the trophy to the acting cap- 
tain of the New York team; Mr. 
Baum. 

Prizes for members of the Bakers 
Club, New York, were won by Ellis 
C. Baum and R. A. Broadwell in 
Class A, and by H. W. Price and 
Joseph A. Lee in Class B. Four of 
the Continental Baking Co were 
elected to resident membership in 
the New York club—Philip H. Cass, 
Arthur G. Hessel, Fred W. Pfizen- 
mayer and D. R. Rice—as was Wil- 
liam Calentano, Mill Creek Prod- 
ucts Co., Inc, 

The next outdoor meeting of the 
Bakers Club, New York, will be held 
at the Garden City Country Club 
June 28. 
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HARRY E. WITHAM, GRAIN 
TRADE VETERAN, KILLED 


KANSAS CITY — Harry E. Wit- 
ham, 76, formerly manager of the 
Farmers Union Jobbing Assn., Kan- 
sas City, was killed by an automo- 
bile May 31 on the main street of 
Cawker City, Kansas, where he had 


FIRST CAR OF 1949 WHEAT 
REACHES KANSAS CITY 


KANSAS CITY—The first car of 
1949 crop wheat arrived in Kansas 
City June 1 on consignment to the 
Hart-Barlett-Sturtevant Grain Co. 
The car graded No. 1 dark hard win- 
ter and originated in Temple, Okla. 
Test weight was 62.3 Ib. and the 
wheat tested 11.65% protein. As is 
the custom, the car was auctioned on 
the floor and was purchased at $2 bu. 
by Erwin Jessen of the Uhimann 
Grain Co. Last year, the first cars 
of new wheat—three of them—ar- 
rived May 28 in Kansas City from 
Creta, Okla. Prices ranged from 
$2.37'4 to $2.46),. In 1947 the first 
car sold for $2.70 June 4. 








made his home since his retirement 
from the association in 1946. 

Mr. Witham became manager of 
the Farmers Elevator Co-operative 
Assn, in 1921 and was credited with 
building it into one of the largest 
organizations of its kind in the 
Southwest. The concern was founded 
in 1914 and does a large business in 
grain and feed. Mr. Witham served 
as branch manager for the Farmers 
National Grain Corp., a government- 
sponsored agency which was estab- 
lished to help support grain mar- 
kets, in Kansas, Oklahoma and Texas 
from 1935-37. 

Born on an Iowa farm, Mr. Wit- 
ham joined the farm union at Beloit, 
Kansas, in 1911 and became manager 
of the elevator there before moving 
to the Kansas City post in 1921. 

Surviving are five sons, two sisters 
and a brother. One son, L. R. Wit- 
ham, is associated with the Farm- 
ers Union Jobbing Assn. in Kansas 
City and is a member of the Kansas 
City Board of Trade. 


———BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 
NEW KANSAS ELEVATORS 


BELOIT, KANSAS—Four new ele- 
vators are being constructed this 
spring in Mitchell County, Kansas, 
for the Mitchell County Farmers 
Union by Chalmers & Borton of 
Hutchinson. Elevators of 100,000 bu. 
each are being built at Cawker City, 
Tipton and Hunter. A 150,000 bu. 
structure is being completed at Be- 
loit. 











BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CONSTRUCTION HALTED 

WINNIPEG—Ofificials of the Fed- 
eral Grain Co. have decided to aban- 
don the work on a new 40,000-bu. 
capacity elevator at Gretna, Man., 
due to a cave-in on the construction 
site. It has been decided instead, to 
tear down the present 20,000-bu. ele- 
vator, and build a new 60,000-bu. 
capacity structure on the same site. 


37 
—————E 
ARBA REGISTRATION 
HITS 1,641 


MILWAUKEE—Registration at the 
8lst annual convention of the Asso- 
ciated Retail Bakers of America to- 
taled 1,641. Of these, there were 947 
bakers, 521 allied representatives, 98 
trade press representatives, 29 staff 
members of trade associations and 51 
guests. 


The new structure was to have been 
built alongside the present elevator. 
William Turner, superintendent, and 
H. C. Cousins, division manager, au- 
thorized the change in construction 
plans. 


———SREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


SANITATION IN FOOD 
. INDUSTRY PROMOTED 


SAN FRANCISCO—The Associa- 
tion of Food Industry Sanitarians re- 
cently released to its membership the 
first of a periodical series of infor- 
mative letters intended to further the 
association’s plan of promoting a 
high degree of skill and efficiency 
among its members. 

The first letter of the projected 
series deals with the organization of 
a sanitation program. Headquarters 
of the association is at 461 Market 
St., Room 620, San Francisco 5, Cal. 
BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LiIFE—— 


COTTON GOODS INDEX 16.21 


Bemis Bro. Bag Co.’s cotton goods 
index, a composite figure reflecting 
wholesale prices of principal cotton 
cloth used in bag making expressed 
in cents per yard of cloth, is 16.21 
as compared with 18.97 a year ago. 
The Bemis composite figure reflecting 
duty paid for early shipment from 
calcutta of lightweight and heavy- 
weight burlap expressed in cents per 
pound of cloth is 23.01 as compared 
with 28.72 a year ago. 











European Diet to Remain Below 
Prewar During 1949-50 Period 


WASHINGTON — Western Euro- 
peans face the second year in their 
struggle for economic recovery with 
prospects of a diet far below prewar 
years in quality but within striking 
distance in quantity, according to 
the Economic Cooperation Adminis- 
tration. 


If western European production 
is good, food consumption in the fis- 
cal year 1949-50 may be about 2,700 
calories per person daily, which 
would still be slightly less than pre- 
war, though possibly a little better 
than in 1948-49. It also would be 
15 to 20% less than the U.S. average. 


Bread and potatoes still will com- 
prise half the food items on European 
menus, but there will be larger por- 
tions and for housewives there should 
be no more standing in bread lines 
and guarding ration coupons for 
these basic items. 

For most of the population in the 
Marshall Plan countries, diets will 
continue to be deficient in meat, dairy 
products and fats and oils, as com- 
pared with prewar standards. 

The target for fiscal 1949-50 is 
based on a predicted modest increase 
over last year in food production in 
Europe. The increase depends, how- 
ever, on better than normal weather 
conditions, which in 1948 were un- 
usually good. Meanwhile, no large 
reduction in food imports by Europe 
can be contemplated because of 
Europe’s increasing population and 


traditional reliance on imports to 
provide one third of the food it nor- 
mally uses. The population now is 
10% above prewar. 

ECA said about $1,311,000,000 
worth of food, the minimum needed 
for health and working ability, was 
authorized for purchase by Marshall 
Plan countries through ECA financ- 
ing during the first 11 months—April 
3, 1948, to March 1, 1949—of the 
European Recovery Program. 

Bread grains led the list with $813,- 
900,000. Next year a decrease of up 
to 1 million tons, or 10%, in total 
bread grain imports by western 
Europe is expected if the 1949 har- 
vest is as large as 1948's. 

Authorizations for fats and oils 
totaled $225,800,000, of which about 
$41,000,000 was for inedible products. 
A 10% increase in tonnage in import 
of this commodity group is anticipat- 
ed for 1949-50. 

Other sizable amounts approved 
for food items during 1948 were $86,- 
600,000 for sugar and $79,000,000 for 
meat. Most of the meat was slated 
for shipment from Canada. There 
was none from the U.S., except for 
$11,300,000 worth of horse meat. Out 
of a total of $73,100,000 approved for 
dairy products, more than $41,000,000 
was earmarked for cheese. Authori- 
zations also included those for dry 
beans and peas, frozen and dried 
eggs, dried fruit, rice and orange 
juice, the latter for the U.K.’s child 
feeding program. 











MARKETS IN DETAIL 











U.S. FLOUR MARKETS 


THE SOUTHWEST 

Kansas City: The only factor which 
caused flour buyers to enter the market 
last week was the immediate need for 
flour, and a few bakers, including several 
chains, covered one- or two-week needs. 
The plunging wheat market gave buyers 
the best reason for staying short of flour 
since within a few days prices have come 
down as much as 20¢ bu. Hand-to-mouth, 
price-date-of-shipment buying is expected 
to continue until the market becomes more 
stable. 

Export markets were equally as quiet 
as domestic, with France and the Produc- 
tion and Marketing Administration the only 
buyers. Total sales in the Southwest aver- 
aged only 39% of capacity, compared with 
42% the preceding week and 63% a year 
ago. Of the sales last week, 15% were 
for export. 

Fill-in purchases by two grocery chains 
and two bakery chains were the only im- 
portant items of business in the Southwest 
last week. The size of the purchases were 
disappointingly small. The smaller buyers 
were very inactive and about the only busi- 
ness which was done last week was on 
a price-date-of-shipment basis. Buyers are 
waiting until the flour is milled and the 
ear is ready to roll before agreeing to a 
price. 

The rapidly declining wheat market in the 
Southwest was the main factor which lim- 





ited trades in flour. For example, on May 
27 wheat values at Kansas City dropped 
8%¢ bu. This allowed a 12@18¢ decline in 


straight grade flour price. This type of ac- 
tion will undoubtedly be duplicated on many 
days during the initial movement of the 
new crop wheat. Flour buyers are expected 
to continue their limited p.d.s. purchasing 
during the time of wheat cost readjustments 
and no 60- to 90-day buying is anticipat- 
ed until wheat levels off. 

Family flour business was fair, but job- 
bers are reducing inventories and sales 
are not expected to be so large during 
the summer season. 

PMA bought 242,700 sacks of whole wheat 
flour, paying up to $4,47 Gulf, for the 
amount which is to be shipped in June to 
France. It was the first PMA buying in 
over two months. Numerous mills shared in 
the business, no mill getting any large 
amount of it. 

Export business continued slack. The 
French buying mission in this country 
bought several fair-sized lots-of 80% ex- 
traction flour for June shipment. Prices 
paid by the mission were reported to be 
$4.18@4.23, before they withdrew from the 
market because of lack of offerings. 

The following bakery flour quotations are 
for first half June or all June shipment. 
Quotations, carlots, May 28, Kansas City, 
cottons: hard winter bakery short patent 
$5.10@5.20, standard patent $4.85@65, 
straight $4.80@4.95; established brands of 
family flour $6@6.50, first clears $3.85@ 
3.95, second clears $3.50, 1% ash clears 
or higher $3.20@3.40, soft wheat short 
patent $6.40@6.60, straight $5.20@5.30, cake 
flour $6@6.55. 

Three mills report domestic business fair, 
5 quiet, 4 slow, 8 dull. 


Wichita: Operations averaged 72% last 
week, compared with 80% the preceding 
week. Domestic sales continued very light 
and averaged 23%, compared with 28% 
the preyigue week. No export sales were re- 
ported. ipping directions were slower, 
ranging from poor to fair. Prices advanced 
10¢ sack. 


Omaha: Very few flour purchases were 
made in this area last week as buyers 
are holding off—if they can—until July 
4 to 15 when the new wheat crop is ex- 
pected. Flour salesmen are predicting much 
lower flour prices at that time. 

A few shipping orders were received on 
contracts made earlier this month. Millers 
welcomed them as production schedules 
are down to 2 or 3 days a week. However, 
mills are taking advantage of the layoffs 
by repairing machinery and renovating 
their mills. A majority of milling produc- 
tion executives here agreed that the lull 
before the new crop is the most quiet 
they have ever observed. Of the small 
amount of business done last week, two 
thirds was bakery flour and the remainder 
family flour. There was no export activity 
and no government buying. 

Quotations show a leveling off to nearly 
equal prices for both bakery and family 
flours. Family patent sold for $5.70; bakery 
patent $5.65, cake flour was $6.70. 

Salina: Flour business was very slow the 
past week, with prices unchanged to 15¢ 
sack higher. Shipping directions are satis- 
factory. 

Texas: While demand for family flour 
showed no improvement, bakers came into 
the market last week in fair volume, making 
total sales 35 to 40% of capacity, or nearly 
double the previous week. Operations re- 
mained at 60 to 60% of capacity. Prices 
are generally 10@20¢ sack lower, compared 
with a week previous. Quotations May 28, 
100’s cottons: family flour, extra high pat- 
ent $65.90@6.20, high patent $5.60@5.90; 
standard bakers, plain $5.05@5.15; clears, 
plain $4.25@4.35, delivered TOP. 

Hutchinson: 


Flour business was limited 


to small fill-ins last week, and nothing ap- 
peared to indicate a change very soon. The 
trade is looking for a sharp drop when the 
new crop moves and is réluctant to antici- 
pate anything beyond a fortnight. Some 
feelers on the new crop are being received, 
but mills are not anxious to ‘book, especial- 
ly at prices suggested by buyers. Operations 
continued at a low level, beimg predicated 
on spot bookings. Prices were off, reflecting 
the plunge of wheat premiums and a weak- 
er futures market. 

Denver: Demand is slow at the moment, 
with purchasers buying on a hand-to-mouth 
basis. This conservatism is a reflection of 
uncertainty as to what the market will 
do in the near future. Supplies are fully 
adequate for existing calls. Quotations May 
28: bakers $5.05, family $5.85. 

Oklahoma City: Flour prices, delivered in 
100-lb. cottons Oklahoma points May 28: 
carlots, family short patent $5.90, standard 
$5.70; bakery, unenriched short patent 
$5.20, standard patent $5.10; truck lots 
35¢ higher on all grades. 


THE NORTHWEST 


Minneapolis: Flour sales by spring wheat 
mills were reported fairly good the early 
part of last week, but sales tapered off 
sharply later on. The total business averaged 
below the previous week. Buyers are still 
watching price developments as. the new 
crop comes to market in the Southwest, 
and no long-term bookings are being con- 
sidered. Sales consist of scattered small 
lots to jobbers and a car here and there to 
bakers who need immediate supplies. Spring 
wheat mills apparently did not share in the 
Production and Marketing Administration 
purchase of whole wheat flour last week. 

Family flour sales continued rather slow, 
with buyers taking limited quantities on a 
price-date-of-shipment basis to fill require- 
ments for the next few weeks. Grocery 
chains and jobbers are holding inventories 
to a minimum. 

Sales of spring wheat flour in the North- 
west last week averaged 57% of capacity, 
compared with 67% the previous week and 
40% in the corresponding week a year ago. 
Shipments of flour from northwestern mills 
last week represented 70% of capacity, as 
compared with 63% the previous week. 

Shipping directions picked up during the 
week and Minneapolis mills operated at 
66% of capacity, compared to 52% a week 
earlier and 89% a year ago. For the entire 
Northwest, operations were 64% of capa- 
city, compared with 59% the previous 
week and 83% in the corresponding week 
of a year ago. 

Quotations May 31: standard patent $5.15 
@5.50; short patent $5.20@5.60, high gluten 
$5.30@5.70, established brands of family 
flour, enriched $6.50, first clear $5@5.35, 
second clear $3.80@4, whole wheat $5.10@ 
5.30 sacked, Minneapolis, cottons. 

Quotations May 31: standard patent $5.15 
@5.30, short patent $5.30@5.60, high gluten 
$5.30@5.70, established brands of family 
flour, enriched $6.50, first clear $5@5.35, 
second clear $3.80@4, whole wheat $5.10@ 
5.30, sacked, Minneapolis, cottons. 

Interior mills, including~- Duluth: Mills 
report that demand for flour continues 
very slow. A few bookings consisting of 
one and two cars for immediate needs made 
up most of the past week’s business. 
Shipping directions were fair to good. Mills 
operated five days at near capacity. 


THE CENTRAL WEST 

Chicago: There was a slight pick-up in 
the flour market last week, although the 
trade continued to cover only current needs. 
However, the one- to two-carlot sales were 
a little more numerous and there were 
also a few sales of larger amounts, In 
general, small lot buying prevails and 


no large bookings are being made for fu-- 


ture shipment. Directions were fair. The 
family flour trade continued indifferent, 
and only the usual amount of small lot 
buying was reported. Deliveries were fair. 
Quotations May 28: spring top patent $5.30 
@5.81, standard patent $5.15@5.71, first 
clear $4.80@5.41; family flour $6.95; hard 
winter short patent $5.20@5.73, 95% patent 
$5.05 @5.48, first clear $4.20@4.40; soft win- 
ter short patent $6@6.70, standard patent 
$4.92@6.45, first clear $4.68@5.60. 


St. Louis: Local mills report that out- 
side of the usual orders for present wants 
there is very little new business being done. 
The trade in general continues to stand 
on the sidelines awaiting the 1949 crop. 
Continued higher wheat prices are retarding 
demand. However, shipping directions are 
good. Buyers are very cautious. The de- 
mand for clears is very good. Prices are 
firm and higher, but offerings are scarce. 
Jobbers say there is no change. Large 
and small bakers are buying for their im- 
mediate wants with a scattering of single 
carlots for 30-day delivery. Prices for hard 
and soft. patent are steady to 25¢ higher, 
clears 30¢ bag up. Spring wheat patents 
are 25¢ up, clears 15@30¢ bag higher. 

Central states mills report new bookings 
as very light. Buyers are going slow in mak- 
ing any bookings other than for immediate 
and nearby wants. The trade is marking 
time for the new crop. Prices for hard 
and soft patent are steady to 35¢ higher, 
clears 15@20¢ up. 

Quotations St. Louis, May 28, in cottons: 
family fiour, top patent $6.15, ordinary 
$5.30; top hard $6.65, ordinary $5.30; bakers 
flours, soft winter short patent $6.10, cake 
$6.10, pastry $5.10, soft straight $5.25, soft 








THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER . 


clear $4.60, hard winter short patent $5.50, 
standard patent $5.30, clear $4.35; spring 
wheat short patent. $5.45, standard $5.35, 
clears $5.25, low protein $4.15. 


EASTERN STATES 


Buffalo: Buyers are still covering nearby 
needs only, buying almost from hand-to- 
mouth. All are awaiting development in the 
new wheat crop. Production continues to 
lag, with output from two thirds to three 
quarters of capacity. Volume has been 
helped with milling-in-bond operations, but 
even with this addition, production is far 
below normal, There is no lack of interest 
by the buyers in trends and probabilities 
in the new wheat crop, but for the present, 
at least, they are standing on the side- 
lines. While export business is also below 
expectations, one mill at least has received 
a large number of orders from 100 to 200 
sacks from sources which had not been 
placing orders in recent months, Low in- 
ventories appear to be the policy of most 
bakers untfl more is known about the wheat 


' crop. 


Quotations May 28, f.o.b. Buffalo: spring 
family $7.05@7.15, high gluten $5.80@5.85, 
standard $5.70@5.75, first clear $5.50@5.60; 
hard winter standard $5.90@5.95, first clear 
$5.60@5.65; soft winter short patent $5.60@ 
5.65, straight $5.40@5.45, first clear $4.35 

4.40. 


New York: Flour buying followed its es- 
tablished pattern of small lots for immedi- 
ate or quick shipment to fill only known 
requirements. This type of business has 
been all that has been turned over for 
the -past several weeks, and even bar- 
gain prices made by mills to maintain 
running time have produced only light vol- 
ume. Although stocks on hand are light, 
bakers are not yet ready to gamble on new 
crop prices from the Southwest. These 
vary greatly in the differential for late 
June and July shipment, with a range of 
25@40¢ in the reductions from May to July 
delivery prices. Springs were more stably 
priced, with two- to three-car sales re- 
ported on fill-in business. Clears were spot- 
ty, with sales by smaller mills at the lower 
end of the price range. Light flurries in 
eake grades were reported and chain bak- 
ers took what were, for them, small amounts 
at very low levels. Shipping directions were 
fair, maintaining stocks at approximately 
steady figures and just covering the con- 
sumption of baked goods. Prices were 
about 15¢ over the previous week. 

Quotations May 28: spring family flour 
$7.25, high glutens $5.70@6, standard pat- 
ents $5.55@5.85, clears $5.10@5.50; south- 
western standard patents, early June ship- 
ment $5.40@5.70; high ratio cake flours 
$6@7, soft winter straights $5.35@5.75. 


Boston: Flour quotations moved in a 
wide range in the Boston market last week. 
Early in the week prices dropped to the 
lowest point this year, but a sharp recov- 
ery, in daily stages, more than canceled 
initial losses. Spring wheat flour finished 
unchanged to 10¢ higher while hard win- 
ters improved 20¢. Soft wheat flours were 
dull and reactionary, registering declines 
up to 10¢. 

Dealers reported a fairly active inquiry 
at the low point in the week for either 
immediate shipment or early June delivery. 
However, as the market values moved up- 
ward much of the buying interest dried up 
and at the peak of the rise trading was 
only on an odd-lot basis. 

Bakers reported that bread sales were 
abnormally low and some felt that con- 
sumer resistance in all foods might force 
bread price adjustments at the consum- 
er level in line with the prevailing trend. 
Sweet goods are meeting with consid- 
erable price resistance, and in the opinion 
of some leaders of the trade substantial 
price cuts or production curtailments will 
be necessary in the near future to main- 
tain profitable operations. 

Receipts of flour for the week totaled 
21,507 bbl., compared with 25,377 in the 
preceding week and 21,557 for the corre- 
sponding week last year. 

Quotations May 28: spring short patents 
$5.75@6, standards $5.65@5.90, high glu- 
ten $5.80@6.05, first clears $5.45@5.65, hard 
winter short patents $5.95@6.25, standards 
$5.60@5.85, Pacific soft wheat flour $6.15@ 
6.40, eastern soft winter straights $5.30@ 
5.85, high ratio $6.05@7.15, family $7.27@ 
7.30, 


Philadelphia: A slightly irregular under- 
tone has made its appearance on the local 
flour market, but so far this development 
has produced no noticeable change in the 
over-all picture. 

Therefore, the general pattern is still 
one of narrow price changes with trading 
remaining on a limited scale and bakers 
showing virtually no interest in making 
commitments beyond their immediate needs. 

Quotations now are ruling 10¢ lower to 
15¢ higher than the comparable levels of a 
week earlier, with all spring grades in the 
loss column, although family flour is only 
5¢ under. Both soft and hard winters are 
being quoted at advanced levels, with 15¢ 
variations predominant. 

Mill representatives seem to concur in 
the belief that some pickup in volume will 
be witnessed most any day since it is no 
secret that the recent reluctance of bakers 
to purchase resulted in a decided drop in 
stocks on hand, some getting near the van- 
ishing point. 

Part of the unwillingness to buy could 
be traced to a prevailing lack of con- 
fidence in prices. Numerous observers 
thought they detected a number of rea- 
sons why a decline could be, anticipated 
in the near future. Among these was the 
fall of futures below the expected loan 
level. 

On the other hand, the threat of a re- 
sumption .of Production and Marketing Ad- 
ministration buying and the low volume of 
grain reaching markets have combined to 
impart a degree of stability. 

Bakers still feel no urgency to buy in 
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volume or on a forward basis because 
retail sales leave much to be desired 
and sales of sweet goods have failed to 
hold the temporary gain of a few weeks 
back. 

Meanwhile, the export situation continues 
to be quiet and sellers are now engaged in 
weighing the probable effects of the 15% 
reduction in Marshall Plan funds by the 
House Appropriations Committee. 

Quotations May 28: spring family $6.60@ 
6.70, high gluten $5.90@6, short patent 
$5.80@5.90, standard $5.70@5.80, first clear 
$5.30@5.55; hard winter short patent $5.70 
@5.80, standard $5.60@5.70; soft winter 
standard $5.15 @5.30. 

: The bakery trade continues to 
order flour on a hand-to-mouth basis. Sev- 
eral representatives of large flour mills 
state that they sold more flour during the 
past week than they had anticipated. This 
seems to indicate that the interest in 
quotations shown last week likely devel- 
oped a moderate amount of flour buying 
the past several days. 

Offerings of Kansas new crop flour con- 
tinue to stir little interest and few tak- 
ers, although prices are lower than old 
crop flour. 

Soft wheat cake and pastry flour sales 
perked up a little the past week. Pacific 
Coast pastry flour also had improved sales, 
but neither cake nor pastry flours sell in 
the usual amounts for this period of the 
year, as hand-to-mouth buying prevails. 
Directions are good and all commitments 
are made for 15 to 30 days. Family flour, 
in both advertised and unadvertised lines, 
show an increase in sales the past week. 
Bakers also. report baked goods were 
ordered in good volume for the week end 
holiday. The Pittsburgh area reports a drop 
in all business totals during the past two 
months of 15% and a rise in food costs of 
2% during the same period. Business and 
labor leaders of this district are predict- 
ing a rise in employment and business 
in the early fall. 

Quotations May 28, f.o.b. Pittsburgh points, 
100-lb. cottons: hard winter Kansas bakery 
standard patent $5.19@5.55, medium patent 
$5.25@5.62, short patent, $5.41@5.68; spring 
wheat standard patent $5.60@5.75, medium 
patent $5.65@5.80, short patent $5.75@5.90; 
clears $5.55@5.64, high gluten $5.80@5.90; 
family flour, advertised brands $6.71@6.74, 
other brands $6.10@6.51; pastry and cake 
flours $5.25@6.60, Pacific Coast pastry 
flour $6.12. 

THE SOUTH 

New Orleans: With slight strengthening 
in flour prices a tendency among buyers was 
to purchase the smallest possible quantity 
to cover nearby requirements, As a re- 
sult, flour sales during the week were in 
very small volume. A similar situation ex- 
isted on new crop flours,| with buyers re- 
questing the quickest possible shipriient. 
Practically no interest was evidenced in 
future booking of new crop flour. Hard 
winters enjoyed the bulk of this limited 
amount of business. The demand for north- 
ern spring flours was likewise very low, 
with buyers reluctant to purchase at the 
present differential. 

Adding to the slackness ‘of sales, bread 
bakers particularly are experiencing a de- 
crease in production, this condition like- 
wise extends to cake and cracker bakers, 
more particularly to the former. Soft win- 
ters were extremely quiet, with purchases 
being held to cover nearby requirements. 
Pacific Coast soft winters still noncompeti- 
tive with practically no business passing. 
Export sales were especially slow, like- 
wise inquiries, with the French Supply 
Mission inquiring on 80% flour for Gulf, 
June clearance, and Norway requesting 
prices on feeding low grade. South Ameri- 
can business is exceptionally quiet, with 
only small quantities worked. 

Quotations May 28, carlots, packed in 100- 
lb. multiwall papers: hard winter bakery 
short patent $5.25@5.36, standard $5.10@ 
5.25, first clear $3.90@4.30; spring wheat 
bakery short patent $5.75@5.90, standard 
$5.60@5.75, first clear $5.15@5.50, high 
gluten $5.90@6.05; soft wheat short patent 
$5.60@6.10, straight $5.10@5.35, first clear 
$4.45 @4.70, high gluten cake $5.85@6.30; Pa- 
cific Coast cake $6.65@6.85, pastry $5.90@ 
6.10. Shipments by barge from Minneapolis 
20¢ sack less. 


PACIFIC COAST 


Seattle: The market continued quiet, and 
millers apparently are more or less re- 
signed to operating on a greatly reduced 
basis and getting along as best they can 
on domestic business, without depending 
too heavily on exports. Some Philippine 
business was said to be in the offing, to 
be worked through private channels, but 
the volume in sight is not heavy enough 
to justify any optimism so far as future 
operations are concerned. Prices were un- 
changed from a week ago, but lists were 
in the process of revision at the end of 
the week in sympathy with the decline in 
wheat. Family patent $6.80, bluestem $6.02, 
bakery $6.05, pastry $5.82. 





CANADIAN MARKETS 


Toronto-Montreal: Buying by domestic 
outlets has fallen off and demand for 
Canadian Class 2 flour for export is poor. 
No new bookings were reported. Quota- 
tions May 28: top patent springs for use 
in Canada $10.90 bbl., seconds $10.40, bak- 
ers $10.30, in 98's cotton, mixed cars with 
10¢ added for cartage where used. For ex- 
port to U.K. government regulation flour 
$14.10 per 280-lb. for shipment to end of 





June, Montreal. 
There is no interest in winter wheat 
flour. Quotations May 28: $9.50 bbl., sec- 


ondhand jutes, f.o.b. Montreal. There is no 
demand and no offerings of winter wheat. 
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Quotations May 28: $2.05@2.10 bu., bulk 
mill; $2.10@2.20 bu., carlots, f.o.b. shipping 
points. 


Winnipeg: Export business in Canadian 
flour last week totaled just over 168,000 
bbl., mone of which was reported for U.K. 
account. Of this amount, approximately 
two thirds was in the form of bonded 
shipments to the U.S. The remainder was 
made up of small amounts destined for 
various Class 2 countries. Domestic trade 
is moderate, and mills are not operating to 
capacity. Quotations May 28: top patent 

for delivery between Fort Wil- 
liam and the British Columbia boundary 
$11.15@11.40, cottons; second patents $10.65 
@10.90; second patents to bakers $10.15 
@10.40. 

Vancouver: Flour trade here continues to 
move along routine lines. Some added do- 
mestic buying was in evidence during the 
week as the result of some price advances 
made by several of the western mills. 

The export trade, however, continues 
slow. About the only business moving and 
immediately in sight is to Manila where 
buying appears to be on a normal basis 
after months of erratic trading. Other out- 
lets around the Pacific continue to show 
interest in Canadian flour, but the inability 
of buyers to establish the necessary dollar 
credits is preventing sales. 

In the domestic field the increased buy- 
ing came largely from bread manufactur- 
ers, while store sales held generally quiet. 
There is a very good trade reported in cake 
mixes in this territory at present. The ad- 
vances put in by some of the western mills 
ranged from 10@20¢ although some of the 
larger companies are holding their quota- 
tions firm, 

Cash car quotations for 98’s cottons May 
28: first patents $11.25, bakers patents 
$10.75. Western cake and pastry flour to 
the trade $11.75@12.25. Limited Ontario 
supplies are quoted around $13.25. 
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United States Grain Stocks 
Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the U.S. 
at the close of the week ending May 21, 
1949, and May 22, 1948, as reported to the 
Grain Branch of the Production and Market- 
ing Administration of the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Canadian 








rc-American—, -—in bond—, 
May May May May 
21, 22, 21, 22, 

1949 1948 1949 1948 
Wheat ...... 110,166 61,145 481 wee 
Oats . 4,995 ad bo0 
Corn 1,661 346 17. 
Rye .. 1,014 744 é és 
Barley 8,379 27 279 
Flaxseed .... 17,934 2,756 . 6 ia 
Soybeans .... 3,165 2,952 


Stocks of U.S. bonded grain in sie én 
afloat in Canadian markets May 21 (figures 
for corresponding date of a year ago given 
in parentheses): wheat, none (255,000) bu.; 
corn, 473,000 (98,000); rye, mone (17,000). 





Bonded Grain in the United States 
Stocks of bonded grain in the U.S, as 
compiled by the secretary of the Chicago 
Board of Trade, May 21, 1949 (000’s omit- 
ed): 
Wheat Oats Rye Barl’y 
545 








Buffalo > 346 ° 
Afloat 481 nt * 
Chicago oon os ’ 
RN claws v.09 oes 510 as Ke Se 
Milwaukee ...... oe as os 17 
Totals ........ 991 346 545 17 
Previous week .. 265 357 547 37 





MILLFEED FUTURES 


The following is a comparison of settling 
Prices at Kansas reread a oe 21 and 28: 


BRAN— -_ 28 
LE Fe $50. Pry so. 75 $.. 
SAS PesPesat 42.50@ 43.00 "@*40. 50 
. | eres Pee 37.50@ 38.50 36. 00@ 37.00 
August ......: 37.50@ 38.26 36.75@ 36.25 
September 36.75@ 38.00 35.75@ 36.25 
October ....... 36.50@ 38.00 35.25@ 36.25 
November ..... ooee@ .... 35.75@ 37.00 

SHORTS— 
BS aks hoe eas $55.00@ 55.50 $....@.... 
SET RET ORE 48.50@ 50.00 ....@*45.00 
SRY RA 42.60@ 43.25 39.50@ 41.50 
August ....... 41.50@ 42.75 39.25@ 41.25 
September 40.50@ 42.50 39.00@ 41.00 
October ...... 40. Bt: 42.00 39.00@ 41.00 
November ..... -@. 37.75@ 40.75 
Sales (tons) .. 240 720 

*Sale. 





Rye Flour Output 
Following is the rye flour output reported 
to The Northwestern Miller by principal 
milis at Chicago, Minneapolis and outside 
Points in the Northwest, in sacks, with 
comparative figures for the previous weeks: 


May May May May 

7 14 21 28 

Four mills .. 25,645 24,812 24,643 *20,712 
*Three mills. 


————BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 
GETS ROLAND ACCOUNT 


ST. LOUIS—The appointment of 
Art Mulhaney as special sales repre- 
sentative for the east central states 
has been announced by the Roland 
Flour Co. Mr. Mulhaney has a back- 
ground of many years of experience 
in the flour business. He recently 
opened his own brokerage firm after 
resigning as sales representative of 
the International Milling Co. 
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310,000-SACK GAIN FOR 
FLOUR STOCKS IN QUARTER 


WASHINGTON-—Stocks of wheat 
flour in all positions at the end of 
the first quarter, March 31, 1949, 
amounted to 5,428,000 sacks, a gain 
of 310,000 sacks from the total at 
the end of the past calendar year. 
The Bureau of the Census, in its 
May 26 report, said that stocks on 
hand at the end of the first quarter 
of 1948 totaled 5,031,000 sacks. 

Rye flour stocks at the end of the 
current year’s first quarter were re- 
ported as 63,000 sacks, a decline of 
11,000 sacks from the total reported 
Dec. 31, 1948. 
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MARCH FLOUR PRODUCTION 
Flour production by states in the U.S. 
for March, 1949, with comparisons, as 
reported by the Bureau of Census, U.S. 
Department of Commerce (in sacks, ' 000’s 
omitted) : 
March March March 





State— 1949 1948 1947 
California ....... 372 293 463 
Colorado ........ 426 501 495 
Georgia ........ 33 41 67 
TURTON 6-0 ces 0 ote 1,048 1,140 1,293 
Indiana ......... 254 297 423 
BORGES. fe eevee’ 3,401 3,846 4,569 
Michigan ........ 349 373 401 
Minnesota ....... 2,399 2,514 3,740 
Missouri ........ 1,933 1,967 2,416 
Montana ........ 277 296 397 
Nebraska ....... 532 602 765 
New York ...... 2,307 2,335 2,914 
North Dakota 224 220 451 
COREE: as pase en éewd a 848 714 825 
Oklahoma ...... 888 1,095 1,298 
COPGINGEE. co bb Ac cweck 453 
vB Pre rerr es 1,189 1,596 1,895 
i ee 329 309 323 
Washington ..... 816 817 1,079 
Wisconsin ....... 198 206 185 
Other States .... 1,902 2,135 2,709 

Patel: 6. hi 0% er 20,178 21,768 27,423 


Data through June, 1947, represent actual 
production as reported by mills, regardless 
of size; those for subsequent months are 
estimated, based on reports from mills with 
a daily capacity of over 400 sacks. Bsti- 
mates are shown only for states in which 
the mills reporting each month accounted 
for more than 90% of the total production 
during the crop year ended June 30, 1947. 
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ILLINOIS MILLERS’ GROUP 
READY FOR 65TH MEETING 


SPARTA, ILL.—The program has 
been completed for the 65th annual 
meeting of the Southern Illinois Mill- 
ers Assn., which will be héld at the 
St. Clair Country Club, Belleville, 
Ill., June 15, according to a recent 
announcement by Quintin A. Siemer, 
president of the association sched- 
uled to open the meeting. 

L. C. Chase, general manager, 
Valier & Spies Milling Company, St. 
Louis, Mo., division, and vice presi- 
dent, Flour Mills of America, Inc., 
Kansas City, Mo., will be a guest 
speaker, as will Herman Steen, vice 
president and secretary, Millers Na- 
tional Federation, Chicago. The 
morning session will be for millers 
only. 

Prizes donated by the associate 
members of the association will be 
presented at the dinner. A bridge 
party is being planned. for the ladies, 
and a golf tournament for the after- 
noon. ‘ 
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MERCK FELLOWSHIPS 


RAHWAY, N.J.—The Merck Fel- 
lowship Board of the National Re- 
search Council has announced that 
10 fellowships have been awarded 
for the academic year, 1949-50. The 
fellowships are available under a 
$100,000 fund established in 1946 by 
Merck & Co., Inc. The awards have 
been given annually to provide spe- 
cial training and experience to young 
scientists who have demonstrated 
marked ability in research in chemi- 
cal or biological science and wish to 
broaden their fields of investigational 
activity. 
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_ KELLY- 
ERICKSON 
Company, Inc. 


Kelly - Erickson 
Service Can Help 


Solve Your Flour 


Buying Problems 








from Country-ran 

Wheat located in 

the very center of 
America’s greatest 
wheat growing 


INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 











Finds’ LOUIS, 


J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. * 7} 


Millers of Hard and Soft ‘Wheat Flour 


“DAILY CAPACITY 3,900 SACKS 
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WANT ADS 

















Want Ads $6 per inch per insertion. 
All Want Ads cash with order. 


[ HELP bad ) 


EXPERIENCED SECOND 
Willie old established Wisconsin mill— 
capacity 1,000 sacks—steady employment. 
Address 10228, The Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


WANTED — EXPERIENCED TERMINAL 
elevator superintendent. Kansas area. 
Knowledge of grades, mixing and blend- 
ing essential. Address 39, The North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 
Vv . 


WANTED — POSITION AS _ 
large- and medium-sized mill. Thirty 
years’ practical experience, milling hard 
and soft wheats, rye, buckwheat, corn 
products and feeds. Can deliver satis- 
faction. Write or wire The Dixie Hotel, 
Box No. 3, 615% Akard 8t., Dallas, Texas. 


MACHINERY WANTED 
v 


WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
J. EB. Hagan, 15622 B. High, Jefferson 
City, Mo. 

















HAVE YOU A FLOUR 
BRAND PROBLEM? 
The Northwestern Miller maintains 











COLORADO WHEAT GROWERS 
RELUCTANT ON AGREAGE CUT 


DENVER — The Colorado Grain 
Growers Assn. in a meeting here 
May 19, inspired by the fear that the 
federal government would order a 
staggering cut in the state’s wheat 
acreage, made plans for a “save our 
crop” campaign. Thomas J. McGuire 
of Washington, D.C., Production and 
Marketing Administration, explained 
the tremendous national problem 
posed by a record-breaking wheat 
crop, 

Exports have declined, but in spite 
of this decrease in foreign consump- 
tion, national production has con- 
tinued to rise. The government, he 
said, must establish a program to 
prevent an enormous surplus for this 
country. 

The formula worked out for this 
reduction is based on two factors. 
One, he said, was the average acre- 
age for the past three years and the 
other an average from 1939 through 
1948. The two averages, he said, are 
added and then divided by two to 
establish the acreage plan worked out 
by the US. 

Rigid application of this formula to 
Colorado would be disastrous to the 
state’s wheat farmers, according to 
Lloyd H. Case, executive secretary of 
the association. He pointed out that 
the 1939-48 average for the state 
was 1,119,000 and the 1946 mean was 
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2,500,000. Applying the U.S. formula, 
the state would be entitled to about 
1,808,500 acres, but already Colorado 
has 3,250,000 acres to be harvested 
this year. 

The rapid expansion of the wheat 
industry, Case said, makes Colorado’s 
problem the worst in the nation. It 
would be asked to take a much great- 
er percentage cut in acreage than 
states with long and large wheat- 
growing records. The wheat industry, 
he stressed, now is a major factor in 
Colorado’s economy and a sizeable 
reduction in its acreage would be a 
blow to the state’s general welfare. 
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RETAIL GROCERS PLAN 
JUNE 12-16 MEETING 


CHICAGO — An opportunity to 
compare notes on every phase of 
store operation will be given the na- 
tion’s independent food retailers 
when the Golden Jubilee convention 
of the National Association of Retail 
Grocers is held in Chicago June 
12-16, it has been announced by Mrs. 
R. M. Kiefer, secretary-manager. 

One entire afternoon session has 
been set aside for an open forum dis- 
cussion, “Food Store Operation,” in 
which four leading retailers will be 
featured .and in which the audience 
will also participate. 

All convention sessions will be held 
in the meeting hall of Navy Pier, 
with the NARGUS food trade exhibit 
being held at the same time in the 
pier’s exhibition hall. 

Advance reservations for the con- 
vention indicate record breaking at- 
tendance, probably in excess of 10,000 
retailers, according to NARGUS Chi- 
cago headquarters. Also, a record 
number of manufacturers and sup- 
pliers of food and grocery store prod- 
ucts and equipment are booked for 
exhibits at the pier. 

A full program of social events is 
also planned, climaxed with the twin 
convention banquets in the Palmer 
House and Stevens Hotel June 15. 
The two banquets are necessary be- 
cause the large number of regis- 
trants cannot be accommodated in 
any one of Chicago’s hotels. 
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RAINS DELAY HARVEST 
IN SOUTHERN OKLAHOMA 


OKLAHOMA CITY—Rains of flood 
proportion, averaging 3% in. for the 
week over the state, have retarded 
the beginning of harvest in south- 
western Oklahoma, where combines 
are ready to start the harvest when 
fields are dry enough. In every im- 
portant wheat county floods, hail and 
winds have caused some damage to 
the wheat. There have been reports 
of severe lodging of rank wheat. 

About June 1 will be the starting 
of combining operations in the south- 
ern and southwestern sectors, while 
June 15 is’ the tentative date for the 
northern and central counties. Seri- 
ous loss of corn and sorghums is re- 
ported from flooded areas, and there 
was loss of alfalfa hay of the first 
cutting. Some of the corn acreage 
will be abandoned. 
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SUMMER MEETING PLANNED 
BY OHIO BAKERS ASSN. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO—The summer 
meeting of the Ohio Bakers Assn. will 
be held at Dayton, Ohio, June 19-20, 
according to a recent announcement 
by Roy F. Ferguson, secretary of the 
organization. Hosts for the event will 
be the Dayton Bakers Club and the 
sessions and social events will be 
held at the Miami Hotel and the 
Dayton Country Club. 
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SOFT WHEAT MILLERS URGED — 
TO END “FAULTY FIGURING” 


—_—_—~>—_ 
Association’s Program to Encourage Home Baking Given 
Vote of Confidence at May 26-27 Meeting in 
Roanoke—New Soft Wheat Crop Discussed 


ROANOKE, VA. — Soft wheat 
millers from eight southeastern 
states attended the May 26-27 meet- 
ing of the National Soft Wheat Mill- 
ers Assn. at the Patrick Henry Hotel 
here. 

W. R. Sutherland, Laurinburg Mill- 
ing Co., Laurinburg, N.C., in his presi- 
dent’s address at the opening session, 
told members that “a diligent use of 
the means at hand will bring us out 
of the gloom which now prevails.”’ He 
urged the industry to change its 
“present policy of faulty figuring.” 

“We should know our costs,” he 
urged, “and fix our selling price ac- 
cordingly, rather than attempt to 
name a price just a little under our 
competitor.” 

Mr. Sutherland pointed out that if 
the industry must fit its operations to 
a shrinking demand due to falling off 
of exports, it will have to be satis- 
fied with something less than full op- 
erating time. 

A report on the Millers National 
Federation convention recently held 
in Chicago was given by M. A. Briggs, 
Durham, N.C. 

W. Floyd McRae, Igleheart Bros., 
Evansville, Ind., reviewed the pro- 
posed campaign to encourage home 
baking in the South. The association 
gave a vote of confidence to the com- 
mittee in charge of this program and 
recommended continuation of the 
plans. 

Report from Washington 

Featured speaker at the May 26 
luncheon was Herman Fakler, vice 
president and Washington represen- 
tative of the Millers National Federa- 
tion. Speaking on “The 8ist Congress 
—Its Problems and Its Promises,” Mr. 
Fakler expressed doubt that the In- 
ternational Wheat Agreement would 
be passed during the current session. 
Proponents of the agreement, he said, 
claim that it assures an outlet of 
wheat at a reasonable ‘price to take 
care of the U.S. surplus and assures 
the importers of a four-year supply 
so they can use their land for other 
crops. 

Opening the May 27 session of the 
meeting, Howard Simmons, Mid West 
Laboratories, Inc., Columbus, Ohio, 
discussed the “Effect of the Chemical 
and Physical Analyses of Flour on 
the Baked Product.” 

Miss Janet Cameron, Virginia Poly- 
technic Institute, Blacksburg, Va., 
urged mandatory enrichment of flour 
in Virginia as a means of improving 
the nutrition in the state. She said 
that the Virginia Nutrition Council 
is promoting an educational program 
to inform the public of flour enrich- 
ment and what it can do to improve 
public health, and she hinted that the 
council will “probably seek legislation 
to require the enrichment of flour in 
Virginia at the next session of the 
General Assembly.” 

The association voted its endorse- 
ment of enrichment legislation in Vir- 
ginia. 

New Crop Discussed 

The new soft wheat crop was dis- 
cussed by D. H. Wilson, Gwinn Milling 
Co., Columbus, Ohio. In the 10 south- 
eastern wheat-producing states, he 
said, this year’s crop appears to be 
about one million bushels less than 


1948 and about two million bushels 
above the 10-year average. 

Dr. H. K. Parker, Wallace & Tier- 
nan Co., Inc., Newark, N.J., discussed 
the use of Dyox, which is replacing 
Agene as a flour bleaching and ma- 
turing agent. 

The social side of the meeting in- 
cluded a golf tournament at the Ro- 
anoke Country Club and a banquet 
and entertainment program at the 
Patrick Henry Hotel. 
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C. H. WILLIAMSON GRAIN 
FIRM BEING LIQUIDATED 


ST. LOUIS—C. H. Williamson & 
Co., Inc., grain and feed brokerage, 
St.. Louis, is being liquidated as of 
May 31. C. H. Williamson, head of 
the company, said the action was be- 
ing taken as a result of advice from 
his physician who has instructed him 
to take an interval of rest. 

One of the widely known men in 
the feed and grain industry, Mr. Wil- 
liamson was president of the Mer- 
chants Exchange of St. Louis in 1943 
and in recent years has been a direc- 
tor of the National Grain Trade 
Council and for a time a member of 
its executive committee. 

Mr. Williamson started in the grain 
business and becarne interested in 
millfeeds upon the origin of the mill- 
feed futures trading in St. Louis in 
1929. At that time he was St. Louis 
manager for the J. C. Shaffer Grain 
Co., Chicago, later absorbed by Bart- 
lett-Frazier Co., with which he con- 
tinued as local manager. The C. H. 
Williamson Co: was formed in 1938, 
taking over the cash grain and mill- 
feed departments of the Bartlett- 
Frazier Co. in St. Louis when that 
organization was liquidated. 

Mr. Williamson's plans for the fu- 
ture are necessarily indefinite, but 
he hopes to return to the exchange 
after not too extended an interval. 
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CANADIAN CROP PICTURE 
IMPROVES; RAINS HELP 


WINNIPEG—Seeding in the three 
prairie provinces is now virtually 
completed, and the crop picture has 
improved greatly. Although the past 
several days have brought abnormal- 
ly low temperatures—in some areas 
the lowest seasonal temperature for 
more than 50 years — damage to 
crops by frost is negligible. 

The cold weather has retarded any 
visible top growth, but it is expect- 
ed that the effect on the develop- 
ment of root systems will prove bene- 
ficial later in the season. The weath- 
er also has been instrumental in 
delaying grasshopper hatching, thus 
enabling control measures to be more 
effective. 

Scattered rains have been general 
over the three provinces, and the 
moisture supplies are quickly coming 
back to normal. Most grains are 
showing well above the ground, and 
in some areas stand as high as 6 and 
7 in. Grasshopper infestation is as 
yet not a serious consideration, and 
while weed and wild oat growth are 
bothersome, general conditions are 
reported as good. 



























b] F DOUGH STABILITY 
wits 


Wisdom 


BIA-CLUTEN 


A new development 
which greatly ex- 
\tends fermentation 
tolerance. Provides 
more time for “cutting over” or 
giving dough extra punches. If 
you want a flour which will stand 
abuse, write or wire 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 
MILLS COMPANY 


e 1521 N. 16th St. OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
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; Flour from this mill comes to you 
fully aged — ready to use 

; ATKINSON MILLING CO. 

{ Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 

; LAWRENCE, KANSAS 


ZEPHYR FLOUR 

AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR ASA 
l BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 
‘ Established 1874 








Domestic Flour—Hard & Soft Wheat 
; Export Flour—72% and 80% 


: SAXONY MILLS 
100th ANNIVERSARY —1849- 1949 











PIRES PEA 


BAKERY FLOURS 








Evans Milling Co. 


Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
WHITE OORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 











Chickasha Milling Co. 
Capaci CHICKASHA Cable Address 
1500 KLA ““Washita”’ 
Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited 
Member Millers’ National Federation 
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(CONSOLIDATED FLOUR MILLS C0) 


WICHITA 1, KANSAS 


KANSAS BEST FLOUR,,....GIBRALTAR FLOUR 








STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 
Operating Union Terminal Elevator 
. 2,000,000 bus. 
CHRISTOPHER HARRIS 


Treasurer and Manager 
St. Joseph, Mo. _ 








BLACK BROS. FLOUR MILLS 
1863-1946 


FLOUR 2,000 SACKS 
STOCK FEED 25¢ TONS 














TOPPER 
FLAMING ARROW 


BIG BOY 
Three Superior Bakery Flours 
Precision Milled 


for Precision Baking 


Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co. 


Board of Trade Bidg. Kansas City, Mo. 








The Rodney Milling Co. 


25,000 Cwts. Capacity 
Grain Storage 7,350,000 Bus. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America’ 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE j 
Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 
BOSTON OFFICE: 


Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation 
1200 Statler Bidg. 
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LUCKY 
GLUTEN FLOUR 


Prompt. Delivery 
Uniform High Quality 


Sd 


FEDERAL MILL, Inc. 
Lockport, N. Y. 
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Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
Grain Merchants -« 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 


MINNEAPOLIS 


> 


DULUTH 


PETER R. NEHEMKIS, Sr. . 
FLOUR BROKER 


NEWARK, N. J. 





7 Shanley Avenue 


ROBERT NEILL, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
127 St. Vincent Street GLASGOW, C.2 
Branches: Belfast and Dublin 











IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
FEEDINGSTUFFS, ETC. 


CARL GOLDSCHMIDT, LTD. 


23 St. Mary Axe, LONDON, BE. C. 3 
Cable Address: “Grainistic,” London 


McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 
* Oable Address: ‘““Marven,”’ Glasgow 






















“Sweet Cream” 
“Very Best” 


Quality Flours 
W. J. JENNISON CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Francis M. Franco 


Dlour 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE 
NEW YORK 


Cable Address: ‘ Dorreacu,” London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
(GLASGOW) LTD. 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, CEREALS, OATMEALS, 
GRAIN 


163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 
Cable Address: “Goldenglo,” Glasgow 








COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


17, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C.3 


Oable Address: ‘‘OCoventry,”’ London 


ROBERT CARSON & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 
Cable Address: “DirLtoma,’’ Glasgow 


























J. H. BLAKE 
FLOUR 


Representing 
Highest Class Mills and Buyers 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 


PEEK BROS. 
Flour Brokers 


LITTLE ROCK ARKANSAS 


Established 1870 


STANNARD COLLINS & CO. 


(B.A. GREEN) 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CEREALS 
AND CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Cory Buildings 
Fenchurch Street 
Cable Address: 


LONDON, E. ©. 3 
“Famed,” London 


WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Baltic Chambers 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW 


Cable Address: “WAVERLEY” 











Broenniman Company 


(INCORPORATED) 


FLOUR 


458 Produce Exchange NEW YORK 





VAUGHAN THOMAS & CO. LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
CEREAL HOUSE, 
58, MARK LANE, 
LONDON, E. ©. 3. 


‘Cable Address: “AVAUMAS, LONDON” 


W. H. Ratherfurd 
D. D. P. Howie John Simpson 


W. H. RUTHERFURD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
70 Robertson Street GLASGOW 


0. I. F. Business Much Preferred 
Cable Address: “Wtatzar,’’ Glasgow 
















Pfeffer Milling Company 
Manufacturers of Pure High-Grade 
Winter Wheat Flour 

Brands: Lebanon Bell, 
Flake White, Fluffy Ruffles ‘ 
Member Millers’ National Federation 

Capacity: 1,100 Sacks Daily 


LEBANON, 
ILL 





rae Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 


J. M. & C. M. HAMM 
FORMERLY 
WALKERS, WINSER & HAMM 
FLOUR AND GRAIN IMPORTERS 





D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd Ltd. 
45 Hope Street 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 






















ba A of FEEDS of all kinds 
DEUTSCH & SICKERT CO. 


780-732 Grain & Stock Exchange 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 


“Tr hoe” .17, The G 5 
aeetkanaae Park, AS Nr. Hatfield, LIVERPOOL = “* URITH 
Cable Address: “Alkers,’’ London. 
S. R. STRISIK CO. PILLMAN & PHILLIPS pepe ta OF bg 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C. 2 


and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C. 3 
Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 



















H. §. PEARLSTONE CO. 
FLOUR 


Produce Exchange 
New York City 
J. F. Reilly, Mgr. 


















COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 


Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 


PHOBE L. D. 88 CABLE ADDRESS: COWIL 








WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
roreicn F]_OUR pomesnc 


81st and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 








KNIGHTON 


FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHIL ADELPHIA 


HARRIS BROS. & CO. (Grain) Ltd. 
COMMISSION AGENTS and FACTORS 
GRAIN, SEEDS, OIL, FEEDINGSTUFFS 
and FLOUR 

Oorys’ Buildings 
57/58 St. Mary Axe 


9 Brunswick Street 
68 Constitution Street LEITH 








WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTE. 


155 Wallace St., GLASGOW, C. 5 
41 Constitution St., LEITH 
ath 


ante oe 


Cables: “Purp,” ar. AB 








HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


at FLOUR ceases 


410-420 N. Western Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 


FLOUR SPECIALISTS 


Cable Address: 
Codes: 
Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam 


GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 


SINCE 1889 


Bygrip, Amsterdam 
Bentley’s Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 


5th Bd., Riverside, Private 
Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 











-FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Produce Ex. - NEW YORK 


New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Maiden, Mass. 





VAN OLDENBARNEVELTSTRAAT 12 
P.O.B. 183 


N. V. COMMISSIEHANDEL ‘‘CEREALES”’ 


ROTTERDAM. (HOLLAND) 


Affiliated with: 
G. DALOZE GRAIN AGENCY S.A. ANTWERP (BELGIUM) 
Reference: THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, 


MINNEAPOLIS (Minn.) 














BREY & SHARPLESS 


FLOUR 


The Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





THE NEW CENTURY CO. 


3939 So. Union Ave. 

Always in Market for Flour and Feed 
Producers of 

DRIED BREWERS’ GRAINS 





Chicago 9, It. 


Cable Address: “Grats,” Glasgow 








McKINNON & McDONALD, Ltd. 


FLOUR, OATMEAL, OILCAKES, CORN PRODUCTS AND GRAIN 
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FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
FLOUR MERCHANTS 
60 Wellington Street GLASGOW,C.2 


Cc. I. F. business much preferred. 
Cable Address: “Gl irn,” Gl w 











JOHN F. CAMERON & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


No. 8 South College Street, 
ABERDEEN, SCOTLAND 
Also LEITH and DUNDEE 
Riverside 


Address: 
“VIGILANT” 








Established 1868 


FIRMA WITSENBURG JR. 


IMPORTERS OF FLOUR AND 
OTHER CEREALS 


POSTBOX 945 AM © 
Reference: 

Cable Address: De Twentsche Bank, 
“Witbure”’ Amsterdam 











NN. V. Sikercsie Mnatechavey 


“MEELUNIE” 
(Flour Union, Ltd.) 
Heerengracht 209 
AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 


Importers of: 
0 Flours - Offals - Starch 











H. J. B. M. RADEMAKER 


GENERAL AGENCY 
Solicits Correspondence With Shippers of 
FLOUR, CEREALS, FEED, 
SEEDS AND PULSE 
Joh. Verhulststraat 141 
Cable Address: “Jos” AMSTERDAM, Z. 
,, Codes: Riverside, Bentley's 
Wieger’s Blitz (1908 & 1929) 








TARVO-MEELFABRIEK 
M. J. VOS, 


NASSAUPLEIN, 4-6, 
HAARLEM, HOLLAND 








A. RUOFF & CO. 


Established 18556 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
94 Meent ROTTERDAM 


Cable Address: ‘“‘Rurodam,” Rotterdam 











LOKEN & CO. A/S 


Established 1871 OSLO, NORWAY 
Working Norway, Finland, 
Denmark and Sweden 
Chase National Bank of the 
City of New York, N. Y. 
Midiand Bank, Ltd., Poultry 
& Princes St., London 


Reference: 








ASBJORN P. BJORNSTAD 
FLOUR AGENT 
OSLO, NORWAY 
Reference: The Northwestern Miller 
Cable Address: “Asbjornsta” 








ANTH. JOHANSEN & CO. 
Established 1883 
FLOUR, GRAIN AND FEED 
AGENTS 
Skippergt. 7 OSLO, NORWAY 
Cable Address: “Johnny” 








Established 1899 


NORENBERG & BELSHEIM 
FLOUR SPECIALISTS 
OSLO, NORWAY 
Cable Address: “Cosmo” and “Mobil” 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Traffic Cop: Don’t you know what 
I mean when I hold up my hand? 

Old Lady Driver: I ought to. I 
taught school for 35 years. 


¢*? ¢ 
Undertaker: And how old are you? 
Mourner: Ninety-eight. 
~ Attendant: Well, it’ll hardly pay 
you to go home. 


¢?¢ ¢ 
“T’ll call you when I get back from 
from this cruise. What’s your phone 
number?” asked Wolf of a cutie. To 
which Cutie answered, “222, and if a 
man’s voice answers—it’s me with 
laryngitis again.” 
, ee? @ 


Mrs. A.: Does your husband talk 
in his sleep? 
Mrs. B.: No, and it’s so exasper- 
ating—he just grins. 
¢?¢ ¢ 
Bill: What is that deaf and dumb 
carpenter so frantic about? 
Charlie: He just hit his thumb with 
a hammer and he can’t find his pad 
and pencil. 
o¢ @ 


“I don’t like the way that horse 
I bought from you always tries to 
keep his head down.” 

“He’s just showing his shame on 
account of not yet being paid for.” 


e¢?¢?F 

Ezra: So you got back from the 
big city? What difference did you 
find between the city and the coun- 
try? 

Eben: There ain’t much difference 
after all. In the country you go to 
bed feelin’ all in and get up feelin’ 
fine—in the city you go to bed feelin’ 
fine and get up feelin’ all in. 


¢¢? 


Mrs. Jones sat back in the chair 
after a chat with her new maid. 

“Well, I hope you will like it 
here, Daphne,” she said. 

“Oh, I'll settle down here all right, 
ma’am,” answered Daphne cheerfully. 
“You're just the sort of mistress I 
like, ‘omely, pleasant, an’ not too 


swank.” 
a 2 
Kind Lady: My good man, are you 
looking for work? 
Wayfarer: I hope, madame, you 
will not press that question; what I 
am looking for is a job. 


¢?¢?¢ 

Lecturer: Can anyone give the der- 
ivation of the word “auditorium”? 
_ Listener: Yes. From the word 
audio, hear, and taurus, bull. A place 
where you... 

Lecturer (interrupting): That will 
do! 








FLORELIUS & ULSTEEN A/S 


Established 1913 


OSLO, NORWAY 
FLOUR - SEMOLINA - FEED 
Working Denmark, Finland, 
Norway, Sweden 
Cable Address: “Flormel,” Oslo 














Hubbard *:'': 





YES, 
KELLY IS FAMOUS 


FOR GIVING THE BAKER WHAT 
HE WANTS — A FLOUR WHICH 
CONSISTENTLY MEETS HIGHEST, 
MOST RIGID BAKING STANDARDS. 


WILLIAM KELLY 


MILLING COMPANY — 
HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 


Capacity, 5,000 Sacks Daily 
Grain Storage, 1,000,000 Bus. 








43 











Include in each car... 


EAGLE RY-BATCH, Light or 
EAGLE RY-BATCH, Dark and 
EAGLE RY-BATCH, Pumpernickel 


Perfect Blends, Thoroughly Mixed, 
of the best Types of Spring Wheat 
Clears and Rye Flours. Guarantee 
High and Uniform Quality and Uni- 
form Baking Results. 


Ship with eee 
DANIEL WEBSTER 
3 and 
GOLD COIN 
Hard Spring Wheat Patents 
EAGLE ROLLER MILL CO. 


NEW ULM, MINNESOTA 
Dependable Since 1856 
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MILLERS: OF FINE FLOUR SINCE 1892 Nature plays favorites in 
wheat quality every year. — 
But Page Mills can pick 
the choice spots in the 


four major wheat states. 





» 4 i | Wr | | =" 
i a 


THE THOMAS PAGE MILLING COMPANY, INc. 


PAGE US FOR FINE FLOUR 


* tli “ti 


iF; 









Company Lemuted: oh 


Mit at SasKaTOON, SaskK., CANADA 


» Sh peta = ws 

Bg hen Thee STRIP On ih A 4g 
Zt Kor ae Pin tnd 
Sie Ale os 


eee 


a 
Sates OFFIcE 
MONTREAL, CANADA 
Cable Address: “Fortaarry” BOX 2190 Codes: Bentley’s—Riverside 








ohe A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CO 
ROB! NSON Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
SALINA, KANSAS A and Feed Millis 
900 ELECTRIC BUILDING BUFFALO 3, NEW YORK 































3 BAKER FLOURS 


eh I 


bs 
RACY 


SALINA, KANSAS 



















) [Victor 4384 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


For Better Milling Wheat: 
Analyzed for Baking Strength, 


Call: 


Victor 4384 
Victor 4384 


Victor 4384 
Victor 4384 


Victor 4384 f 
Victor 4384 es sk 


the Montana Flour Mills Company for over a generation. 


In the milling of SAPPHIRE, JUDITH. ISIS and GOLD CROSS flours 
there has been the advantage of on-the-spot selection of Montana 
wheat made available to our several mills. And with the applica- 
tion of intelligent milling and strict laboratory control we have 
developed flours of such quality and uniformity that they have 
become famous among commercial] bakers in every state of 
the Union. 









Kansas City, Mo. 






Ask for LOREN JOHNSON or 
W. W. (Bill) SUDDUTH 


KANSAS GRAIN COMPANY 


KANSAS CITY 6, MISSOURT 








STRATTON GRAIN COMPANY ||| {03,7EARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 


GRAIN AND FEED MERCHANTS ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN HUMMER-—Spring Hi-Gluten 





















































CHICAGO, ILL. ST. JOSEPH, MO. NEW YORK, N.Y. LIBERT Y—Short Spring Patent 
LB te eile td eye Spring Patent 
trong Spring Patent 
HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS |_ | For Better Bags—Better Buy Chase STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 
For Bakers . CHASE BAG COMPANY CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 
The Morrison Milling Co. General Sales Offices, he W. Jackson Bivd. RYE—White - Medium - Dark 
Denton, Texas . BUFFALO 
Emphatically Independent Coast-to-Coast Bag Service GEORGE URBAN MILLING co. N. Y. 

















YHLMANN GRAIN Co. 


Founded by 
FRED UHLMANN 


1480 Board of Trade Bldg. 1158 Board of Trade Bldg. 
CHICAGO, ILL. KANSAS CITY, MO. 

















OPERATING 


Chicago Board of rede WABASH ELEVATOR 
a Capacity 4,000,000 Bus. 
® 








Completé Facilities for Serving 
the Milling Industry 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 
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FAMILY PATENTS 
White Crest Red Crest 


Cake and Pastry Flours 


J.C. L. 
Sponge Cracker Flour 


TheJ.C. Lysle Milling Company 
Leavenworth, Kansas 





Parrish & Heimbecker, Ltd............ 
Pearistone, H. 8, Co.... 
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“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING DIVISION 


Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 
St. Paul, Minnesets 
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Russell Milling Co. .........+.. és 
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Scott, Mungo, Ltd. 
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King Milling Company 
High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 
Successful Millers for Fifty Years 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 
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Springfield Milling Corp. 3 ° ; eee 


We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missour! 





Standard Milling Co. 
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Thomas, Vaughan, & Co., Ltd......... 


Toronto Elevators, Ltd. 
Tri-State Milling Co. 


Uhimann Grain Co, . 
Union Bag & Paper Corp. Pesecceccsee 
United Grain Growers, Ltd...... 


“CREMO” 


Just the Cream of Hard Wheat 


CROOKSTON MILLING CO. 
CROOKSTON, MINN. 








Valier & Spies Milling Company 
Van Den Bergh, Gebroeders.... 
Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
Verhoeff's Meel-Import 
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CHARLES H. KENSER 


Member Omaha Grain Exchange 
MILLING WHEAT 
MILLFEED @¢ FLOUR 


440 Omaha Grain Exchange 


OMAHA, NEBRASKA 








Wall-Rogalsky Milling Co. 
Walnut Creek Milling Co............... 
Wamego Milling Co. 
Watson & Philip, Ltd........... 
Watson Higgins Milling Co............. 
Weber Flour Mills Co........ 
Westcentral Cooperative Grain Co. 
Western Assurance Co. .... 

Western Canada Flour Millis Co. "Lta... : 
Western Milling Co. .. 
Western Star Mill Co... .........-00005 








QUALITY BAGS FOR 75 YEARS 








Whitewater Flour Millis Co 
Wichita Fiour Mills Co.. 
Williams Bros. Co. . 


“RUSSELL’S BEST”’ 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 
Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 














ACME RYE 
A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 


FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO, 


WAUPACA, WISCONSIN 





Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


Whitewater, Kansas 





“Whitewater Flour” 


ALFALFA MEAL 
Sun-Cured and Dehydrated 


NATIONAL ALFALFA 














The Williams Bros. Co. 


Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on * ‘Western 
Reserve” and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 
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7 Generations of 
Canadian farmers have grown 


gratn for OGIMVIE 








GILVIE Flour Mills have 
been buying grain and 
milling flour since 1801. That 
adds up to a lot of experience. 
Ogilvie experts know how to 
select the choicest wheat and 
how to mill it into the finest of 
fine flours. Their. knowledge 
and skill — plus some of me 
most modern mills and equip- 
ment in the world — assure you 


of high, unvarying quality when 
you choose Ogilvie Flour. 

In addition to quality flour for 
every purpose, Ogilvie products 
include a complete line of pre- 
pared baking mixes, rolled 
oats, oatmeal, Wheat-Hearts, 
Vita-B Cereal, and “Miracle” 
farm-tested, scientifically bal- 
anced feeds for livestock and 
poultry. 


WORLD-WIDE POPULAR FI 















OUR BRANDS 


PURITY - 









THREE STARS « GREAT WEST +» CANADA CREAM 
and Purity Rolled Oats 


WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS 
CO. LIMITED 


3 Gtk Bek, Be 


THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO., LIMITED 


Mills at: Montreal - Fort William - Winnipeg - Medicine Hat - Edmonton 
Cable Address: Ogilvie Montreal - all codes used 


OF -39NM CABLE ADDRESS TORONTO, CANADA 








COMPLETE GRAIN SERVICE 


In all the vast area from Nebraska and Iowa south to 
the Gulf, Lathrop Grain Corporation is prepared to 
serve you on all kinds of grain—wheat, corn and other 
coarse grains. Experienced personnel, closely in touch 
with markets at all times, will fill your needs promptly 
and efficiently. Call any of our offices listed on the right. 


KANSAS CITY 
Board of Trade Bldg. + L. D. 299 


OMAHA 


Farm Credit Bldg. « Atlantic 6516 


Operating the Rock Island Elevator at 
Council Blaffs, Iowa 











Warren Howard, Vice President and Manager 


FORT WORTH 


Bewley Bldg. «+ Phone 3-3478 
Operating the Lathrop Elevator 
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Cincinnati Man Takes 
Top Prize with Best Idea 
to Boost Bakery Sales 


Here they are—the 36 winners—selected by impartial judges of 
long experience in the baking industry! The selection was a 
difficult job, too, because there were so many entries packed with 
excellent and practical ideas. Ideas from all over the country . . 
from plant managers and shop owners, from master bakers and 
helpers, from route men and sales clerks! 

Right now we’re busy assembling many of the ideas sub- 
mitted. Soon, these will be available in printed form to all bakers 
everywhere. Just one of them—perhaps a novel specialty, a 
shop shortcut, a unique display—may help to boost your busi- 


oe & | RST PR j ZEW 1 NNER ness. Watch for our announcement telling how you can get 


° ee your free copy of these tested Retail Selling Ideas when they 

of Radio-Television Set gpa to 

Charles H. Shoenberger Now, CONGRATULATIONS to the winners! And to all who sub- 
Gibson Bakeries, Cincinnati, Ohio mitted ideas, whether among the 36 prize winners or not, 

many thanks from Russell-Miller for your splendid cooperation! 









































15 SECOND PRIZE WINNERS 20 THIRD PRIZE WINNERS OF TABLE RADIOS 








, OF RADIO-PHONOGRAPHS / ~ 
me R. S. AHLSTROM, 24th St. Bakery, CHARLES H. HEIM, Morehouse Baking 
7 onsen Grand iden Ga: Bees Minneapolis, Minn. Lawrence, Mass. ~ 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa - W. E. ANDERSON, Royal Baking Co., FRANK W. JANITSKY, Newark Quality, 
THOMAS CALS, py Pastry Shep, Raleigh, N. C. Newark, N. J. 
Rockville Contre, L. I., N. ADELINE BURAEZEWSK Stop-N-Shop Bakery, HILMER B. JOHNSON, Pepeiniaks Bake Shop, 
RALPH H. DIECKMANN, Algona Baking Co.,, Detroit, . Virginia, Minn. 
pany GEORGE A. CARLIER, JR., Fort Co, MELVIN M. Food 
MADELYN EGAN, Mont Bakery, Pons bhvien, Pu. ae ee mo, 
L. J. FAY, Cobbs Sunlit Bakery, JAMES COX, JR., Dandee Bakery, F. E. McGOUGH, Rice Lake Baking Co., 
Green Bay, Wis. ae Gono Pacendchn, Ga. Rice Lake, Wis. 
eh Ve. wey ee MRS. LUKE DeROSA, Villard Bakery, JAMES P. MIRANTI, Grandma's Cookie Jar, 
GL. CUBTALOON, Gustehven Bubery, Hastings on Hudson, N. Y. Bridgeport, Conn. 
Duluth, Minn Dd J THOMAS G. -, P 
aa ay ia Pa FRED FERRICO, DeBaggis & D’Erice Co AS G. PHILLIPS, SR P. S. Long Baking Co., 
imear, 
ALLACE A. MacPHERSON, Federal Bakery, WILLIAM E. DUNN, Supreme Baking Co., Inc., HOWARD T. ROCKNELL, Paje Bakers, inc., 
ne on aby Wash. Calumet City, Ill. Stratford, Conn. 
ea ae Schaumburg Bakery, WALLACE GLOTTA, Stafford Bakery, MRS. ETHEL SNELLGROVE, Home Bakery, 
Stafford, Kens. Fayetteville, N. C. 









ROMAN H. ser, Seitz Bakery, 
Milwaukee, Wi: 

CHARLES T. TAGMAN, Tagman Baking Co., 
Worcester, Mass. 






HUGO GUSTAFSON, Gustafson Bakery, DONALD WERNECKE, Silver Edge Bakery, 
Duluth, Minn. Sheboygan, Wis. 








A. B. WEATHERBEE, Cobb's, Inc., 
Taunton, Mass. 


NF, WILKINS, Wilkins Baking Co, RUSSELL-MILLER MILLING CO., Minneapolis 1, Minnesota 
<_ Good Flours For Good Baking For SALES in the Making 








A time-tested axiom—certainly. 
And just as certainly with the con- 
stant attention of the N-A Flour 
Service Division you get time-tested 
products and service for prevention 
of flour treatment troubles. 

The N-A Serviceman represents 
an organization with over twenty- 
five years’ experience in Flour Proces- 


sing and on his frequent visits to your 





mill, his experience enables him to 
anticipate possible needs and troubles 
and take the necessary action. 
Whether it be maturing, bleach- 
ing, or enriching, the N-A Flour Serv- 
ice Division can easily apply its 
proven products to meet your stand- 
ards. The extensive laboratories, an 
integral part of the service, will 


gladly work with you and your con- 


WALLACE & TIERNAN COMPANY, INC., AGENTS FOR 


GENE 








OVADEL- 


BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY 


























sultants to help solve any of your 
treatment problems. 

Call the nearest N-A Represen- 
tative today. Let him show you why 
the N-A Flour Service Division means 
not only the prevention of unneces- 
sary troubles, but also a smoother, 


better operation. 





Tome 
DYOX 
for flour maturing 


NOVADELOX 
for a whiter, brighter flour 


N-Richment-A 
for uniform enrichment 


NA-33 








“PUBLIC SERVICE BULLETIN BOARD .- 


86,000 homes 


— burned up before 
they were built! 


It happens every year. Forest fires destroy enough trees of 
saw-timber size to build 86,000 five-room houses. They sear 
30 million acres of land—an area the size of New York state. 
They cause soil erosion, kill wild life, devastate public play- 
grounds. Added up, our forest fires are a national calamity. 


They’re a national disgrace, too. For only 1 out of 10 forest, 
woods and range fires are caused by lightning. 9 out of 10 


are caused by people. And most of them are the result of 
simple carelessness. 


You can help eliminate forest fires this year if you’ll follow 
four rules: 1) Hold your match till it’s cold .. . then pinch 
it to make sure; 2) Crush out your cigaret, cigar, pipe ashes 
...in an ash tray; 3) Drown your campfire .. . then stir 


and drown it again; 4) Ask about the law before burning 
grass, brush, fence rows or trash. 


Remember—Only you can PREVENT FOREST FIRES! 








